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THE DESTRUCTION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


ON March 16, after a military occupation of Prague and strategic 
points, Herr Hitler annexed the Czech Provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia, proclaiming them a Protectorate of the Third Reich. 
On March 15 he had taken over “ at the request’ of Dr. Tiso the 
protection of the Slovak State, whose independence had been 
proclaimed only on the previous day, and whose occupation by 
German troops proceeded rapidly. Meanwhile Hungarian troops 
had invaded Ruthenia (Carpatho-Ukraine) on March 14 and two 
days later the province was annexed by Hungary. Thus was the 
dismemberment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, begun by Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland last autumn, finally accomplished in a manner 
which not only, to use Mr. Chamberlain’s words, gave public opinion 
in the world “‘ a sharper shock than has ever yet been administered 
to it, even by the present régime in Germany,” but also “ wantonly 
shattered ’”’ hopes that the policy of appeasement might have been 
carried further. 

These developments and the implied threat to Rumanian 
independence, arising both out of German and Hungarian troop 
movements eastward and out of certain suggestions of German 
representatives negotiating a new trade agreement in Bucharest, 
were the culminating point of a series of events which had first 
begun to attract public attention on March 9, when Slovak separatism 
first began seriously to threaten the unity of the Czecho-Slovak 
Federal Republic. These events have been recorded below, in 
chronological sequence, in a day-to-day diary covering the period 
March 9-20,” together with the essential documents. It is, therefore, 
necessary here only to underline some of the salient features in the 
record of this period and the immediate political repercussions of the 
destruction of Czecho-Slovakia’. 

Reviewing the period chronologically the first point which 
cannot fail to strike the observer is the part played by foreign 
influences in the process of disruption. Last September the 
principle of self-determination was invoked by Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland in favour of their minorities in Czecho-Slovakia. The 
same principle was used to justify Germany’s support for the 
separatist movements in Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) 
and the part played by the German minority in Slovakia in the 
early days of March. It was significant also that Herr Karmasin, 
the German leader, criticised the dismissal of Dr. Tiso by President 
Hacha as endangering the interests of the Germans in Slovakia, 
that on March 13 Dr. Tiso was summoned to Berlin by Herr Hitler 

a procedure almost without precedent—and that he was accom- 
panied on his visit by Dr. Karmasin and the German Consul-General 





(1) For text of the Proclamation, see below, p. 8. 
(2) See below, p.23 , and Lord Halifax’s statement on March 20. 
(3) The economic effects are dealt with in a separate article, see p. 7. 
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in Bratislava. If further evidence were needed to demonstrate the 
validity of Mr. Chamberlain’s charge that ‘ if there were disorders 
were they not fomented from outside?” one has only to note 
among other things the use of the Vienna broadcasting station by 
Dr. Durcansky, another dismissed Slovak Minister, and the dismissal 
of a zealous Police Chief in Bratislava, whose indiscreet inquiry 
into certain bomb outrages was reported to have revealed the un- 
palatable truth that the bombs were of German manufacture.! 


The allegations that disorders in Czecho-Slovakia were endanger- 
ing the security of the Reich and threatening the German minority 
with “ intolerable terror’ need not seriously be considered, and one 
may pass on, before discussing the implications of his repudiation 
of the pledges given by him in the autumn, to the second point of 
significance—the other reasons advanced by Herr Hitler for his 
annexation of the Czech provinces. 

In his proclamation of March 16 announcing the terms of the 
Protectorate, Herr Hitler introduced a new principle in justification 
of the further territorial claims the desire for which he had repudiated 
at the Sportspalast in September. Then it had been the principle 
of self-determination, regarding which he had “argued so 
vehemently ” with Mr. Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden. Now it 
was other principles—the historic principle and the right of self- 
preservation (not self-determination) which he was putting forward. 
“Bohemia and Moravia have,” he said, “‘ for thousands of years 
belonged to the Lebensraum (living space) of the German people. 
Force and unreason have arbitrarily torn them from their old 
historical setting . . . . Sooner or later the Reich, as historically 
and geographically the Power most interested in that region, would 
have to bear the heaviest consequences. It is in accordance, 
therefore, with the principle of self-preservation that the Reich 
is resolved to intervene decisively to re-establish the bases of a 
reasonable Central European order... . For in its long historical 
past it has shown itself, through the greatness and qualities of the 
German people, as being alone fitted to fulfil these tasks.”’ 

This declaration would seem to indicate that Herr Hitler’s aim 
is not, as it was interpreted in the more limited sense (which at the 
time of its enunciation was startling enough) merely the unification 
of all Germans in contiguous areas within the Reich?, but the 
resurrection, in one form or another, of the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German People,3—the First Reich. 

In this connection it is interesting to note, for example, the 





(1) The Times, March 20, 1939. 

(2) Article 1 of the Programme of the Nazi Party (N.S.D.A.P.) reads: ‘‘ We 
demand the union of all Germans to form a Great Germany on the basis of the right 
of the self-determination enjoyed by nations.” 

(3) It was superseded by Napoleon’s Empire in 1804, and partially reconstituted 
after the Congress of Vienna, in the form of the German Confederation, under the 
leadership of the Habsburgs, until 1866 when the Empire was excluded. 
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comments of one German newspaper,' whose diplomatic corres- 
pondent wrote that “‘ the historic act in the castle of Prague corrects 
the Peace of Westphalia of 1648 .... The Third Reich has 
re-erected that which was part of everyday life in Europe before 
the Thirty Years’ War, and thereby becomes the equal of the great 
empires which control the fate of the globe.” 

It may be recalled that the Holy Roman Empire at its widest 
extent excluded Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia, but covered a 
territory stretching from and including the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, and Burgundy in the West to approximately the 
present western frontiers of Poland and Hungary in the East, and as 
far south as the northern part of Italy, not including Venice, but 
having Trieste as its southern outlet to the sea. 

There is food for thought in this, if indeed it be the correct 
interpretation of what is in Herr Hitler’s mind, not only for Europe 
in general and the Low Countries, France, and Switzerland in 
particular, but also for Italy. But if the incorporation of Slovakia, 
which at no time lay within the borders of the Holy Roman Empire, 
is an indication of Herr Hitler’s ambitions in Eastern Europe, the 
conception must be extended to include not only the historic terri- 
tories of the Holy Roman Empire, but also those (if not more) 
of the Habsburgs which lay outside the Empire. 

Another point arising out of this which strikes the observer 
is the indication which is given in the Proclamation of March 10, 
which established the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, of the 
lines on which Herr Hitler may in his own mind seek to reconcile 
the principle of racial purity within the Reich, to which he has 
hitherto adhered, with the wider territorial ambitions which he 
now appears to be entertaining. That is to say, the delineation 
of a wide area in Europe (including non-German territories 
in which German minorities are situated) within the confines of 
which non-German races will be organized in a series of Protectorates 
with a limited local autonomy “in accordance with the political, 
military, and economic importance of the Reich,” while Germans 
alone will enjoy the full rights of citizenship in the Third Reich.* 
As far as Slovakia is concerned no proclamation has so far been made, 
setting out the terms of the Protectorate. From the information 
available it would appear that, on paper at least, a somewhat looser 
form of association is at present under consideration. This might 
include some form of German representation, a Customs union with 
the Reich, and a guarantee of Slovakia’s frontiers, and permit the 
maintenance of a national Army and the separate representation 
abroad denied to the Czechs. 

Finally, by far the most significant of the indications con- 
tained in recent statements and developments, is Herr Hitler's 
repudiation of his own principles and of the formal pledges given 





(1) Dr. Halfeld in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, March 17, 1939. 
(2) Cf. Articles II and III of the Protectorate. See below, p. 9. 
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and repeated, verbally and in writing, to the world in general and to 
Mr. Chamberlain in person, last September. Those pledges were 
quoted verbatim by the Prime Minister in his speech at Birmingham 
on March 17! and need not be repeated here. However dispassion- 
ately this breach of faith is viewed, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion drawn by him in his speech. ‘‘ Does not the question 
inevitably arise in our minds,” he said, “‘ if it is so easy to discover 
good reasons for ignoring assurances so solemnly and so repeatedly 
given, what reliance can be placed upon any other assurances that 
come from the same source ? ”’ 

There is yet a further consideration. Hitherto, however much 
Herr Hitler’s violent methods may have been deplored, there was, 
as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, “‘ something to be said for the 
necessity of a change in the existing situation.”’ But recent events, 
he continued, “in complete disregard of the principles laid down 
by the German Government itself, seem to fall into a different 
category, and they must cause us all to be asking ourselves: ‘Is 
this the end of the old adventure, or is it the beginning of a new? 

Is this, in fact, a step in the direction of an attempt to domin- 
ate the world by force?’”’ If this were so, he concluded, “ no 
greater mistake could be made than to suppose that. . . this 
nation . . . will not take part to the utmost of its power in resisting 
such a challenge if it were ever made.” 

These sentiments, which were also elaborated by Lord Halifax 
in his statement on March 20, found an echo not only throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth, but also in 
the United States, France, and many other European States. Not 
only did the Acting-Secretary of State in Washington issue a state- 
ment?, with the approval of President Roosevelt, condemning “ the 
acts which have resulted in the temporary extinguishment of a free 
and independent people,” but the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and the U.S.S.R. handed in Notes of protest in 
Berlin refusing to recognize the annexation and withdrew their 
Ambassadors “for consultation.’”* Finally, consultations were 
opened between the United Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R., and 
certain States in Eastern Europe regarding the measures to be taken 
in the event of the implied threat to Rumania’s independence be- 
coming an actual fact. Certain other repercussions of an economic 
character may also be recorded. While the United Kingdom 
and France have broken off trade discussions which were in 
progress, the United States have imposed, as from April 22, 
penalty duties on subsidized German goods. Furthermore, Czecho- 
Slovak balances in British, French, and American banks have been 
blocked pending further instructions. 





(1) See below, p. 13. 

(2) See below, p. 35. 

(3) The American Ambassador had already been withdrawn after the anti 
Jewish pogrom in November and had not returned to Berlin. 
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At the moment of writing there appears to be an uneasy lull 
in the situation, while the reports of troop movements in Hungary 
seem to indicate that the Hungarian Government may be abandon- 
ing the hard struggle against German domination, and may be 
diverting their thoughts from the contemplation of its consequences 
to active preparations for the recovery of Transylvania and the 
Banat, with German assistance. In their rear, the Czech army has 
been effectively disarmed by Germany. 

S.A.H. 





THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
TO GERMANY 


THE annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, like that of Austria a year 
ago, has provided Germany with valuable reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange. The National Bank’s reserves amounted to 
3,414 million Czech crowns—over £25,000,000. On the other hand, 
a substantial proportion of this total was held abroad. In particular, 
only £3,250,000 of the British Government credit of £10,000,000 
had actually been withdrawn from the Bank of England, and steps 
were immediately taken by the British Government to prevent 
withdrawals of the remainder. The amount of gold and foreign 
exchange actually found by the Germans in the Czecho-Slovak 
National Bank is estimated at Rm. 200 millions. In addition to 
this, the German authorities have secured control of the foreign 
exchange reserves of private banks and individuals. But here 
again a large part of the total was held abroad, and has been pro- 
visionally blocked by the British and American authorities pending 
a settlement of debt and other questions. 


Apart from gold and foreign exchange, Czecho-Slovakia’s main 
assets consisted of her heavy industrial equipment and her timber 
resources. Under the Munich Agreement Germany had acquired 
part of Czecho-Slovakia’s timber and practically all her lignite (of 
which Germany already had an export surplus herself, although 
the Czech lignite is of superior quality). On the other hand, she 
acquired a considerable part of Czecho-Slovakia’s depressed indus- 
tries—particularly textiles, glass, and chinaware—and an area seri- 
ously dependent upon outside supplies of foodstuffs. 


It is only now that Germany has acquired control of the heavy 
industries, whose importance is indicated by the fact that Czecho- 
Slovakia’s output of steel was greater than that of Italy, while her 
armaments industry—in particular the Skoda works, the Czecho- 
slovak Arms Company at Brno, and the Vitkovice Steelworks— 
challenged comparison with those of Germany, and Great Britain. 
An important point in this connection is that other Eastern 
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European countries, such as Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia were 
partly dependent upon Czecho-Slovakia for their arms supplies. 
Great Britain was interested in the Vitkovice Steelworks both 
financially and as a source of supply for armour-plate. 

Czecho-Slovakia possessed in addition reserves of coal, iron 
ore, lead, manganese, magnesite, and other minerals. But except 
in the case of coal and magnesite these were insufficient even for 
her own needs. Moreover, half of her coal had been lost to Poland 
in October. At least a third of her iron ore had to be imported 
(chiefly from Sweden), together with virtually all her cotton, wool, 
and oil. So far as industrial raw materials are concerned, therefore, 
Czecho-Slovakia will increase rather than relieve Germany’s depend- 
ence upon imported supplies. On the other hand, Germany has 
acquired considerable stocks of industrial raw materials whose value 
has been put at £250,000,000.4 

Czecho-Slovakia was approximately self-sufficient in foodstuffs, 
with a large surplus of beet-sugar and recently also a small surplus 
of wheat, barley, and oats. On the other hand, the country 
was not an exporter of dairy products, while she was seriously 
deficient in pigs and vegetable oils—particularly significant in view 
of Germany’s own striking deficiency in fats. 

In the short run Germany will benefit from her acquisition of 
gold and foreign exchange, of stocks of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and of reserves of labour. But Czecho-Slovakia was essen- 


tially a country dependent upon foreign trade, which she had 
deliberately developed with the Western Powers. In the long run, 
therefore, the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia must intensify still 
further Germany’s fundamental problem of maintaining exports. 


B.S.K. 





HERR HITLER’S PROCLAMATION 


THE following is the text of the proclamation made by Herr Hitler in 
Prague on March 16 on the new Constitution of Bohemia and Moravia :— 


Bohemia and Moravia have for thousands of years belonged tow the Lebensraum 
of the German people. Force and unreason have arbitrarily torn them from their 
old historical setting. Above all their incorporation in the artificial structure of 
Czecho-Slovakia created a breeding ground of constant unrest. 

Year by year there grew the danger that from this region there might emerge 
—as already once in the past—a terrible threat to European peace. For the Czecho- 
Slovak State and its rulers had failed to organize on a reasonable basis the com 
munal life of the several nationality groups arbitrarily united within it. It had 





(1) The Times, March 21, 1939. 
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failed therefore to arouse and to preserve the interest of each group in the main- 
tenance of the common State structure. It thus showed its innate incapacity to 
live and has now crumbled in actual fact. 

In this region, which for its own peace and safety as well as for the common 
weal and the general peace is of such decisive importance, the German Reich cannot 
tolerate continued disturbances. Sooner or later the Reich, as historically and 
geographically the Power most interested in that region, would have to bear the 
heaviest consequences. It is in accordance, therefore, with the principle of self- 
preservation that the Reich is resolved to intervene decisively, to re-establish the 
bases of a reasonable Central European order, and to take all measures which in 
consequence arise. For in its long historical past it has shown itself, through the 
greatness and the qualities of the German people, as being alone fitted to fulfil 
these tasks. 

Imbued with the sincere wish to serve the interests of the peoples living in this 
region, to secure the independent existence of the German and the Czech nations, 
and to further peace and social welfare, I therefore order, in the name of the German 
Reich, that the future communal life of these peoples be established on the following 


basis : 


TERMS OF PROTECTORATE 


ARTICLE I. 

(1) The territories of the former Czecho-Slovak State occupied by the 
German troops in March, 1939, belong henceforth to the territory of the Great 
German Reich, and enter under its protection as the ‘‘ Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia.” 

(2) In so far as the defence of the Reich demands it, the Fiihrer and Reich 
Chancellor makes arrangements which diverge from this rule for isolated 
portions of territory. 


IRTICLE II. 
(1) The German inhabitants of the Protectorate become German nationals 


Staatsangehérige] and, in accordance with the Reich Citizenship Law of 
September 15, 1935, Reich citizens [Reichsbiirger]. The regulations for the 
protection of German blood and German honour therefore hold valid for them. 
They are subject to German jurisdiction, 

(2) The other inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia become nationals 
[Staatsangehérige] of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 


ARTICLE III. 

(1) The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia is autonomous and ad- 
ministers itself. 

(2) It exercises the prerogatives which fall to it within the framework 
of the Protectorate in accordance with the political, military, and economic 
importance of the Reich. 

(3) These prerogatives are exercised through its own organs and its own 
authorities, with its own officials. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The Head of the autonomous administration of the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia enjoys the protection and the rights of the Head of a State. The 
Head of the Protectorate must have the confidence of the Fiihrer and the Reich 
Chancellor for the discharge of his office. 


ARTICLE V. 
(1) As the protector of Reich interests the Fihrer and Chancellor appoints 
a ‘“‘ Reich Protector in Bohemia and Moravia.’”’ His seat of authority is Prague. 
(2) As the representative of the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor, and as the 
delegate of the Reich Government, the Reich Protector has the task of seeing 
that the lines of policy laid down by the Fithrer and Reich Chancellor are 
observed. 
(3) The members of the Government of the Protectorate are confirmed by 
the Reich Protector. This confirmation can be withdrawn. 
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(4) The Reich Protector is authorized to inform himself about all measures 
taken by the Government of the Protectorate and to give advice. He can 
object to measures which are calculated to injure the Reich, and when delay 
seems dangerous can himself take measures necessary in the common interest. 

(5) The promulgation of laws, decrees, and other orders, as well as 
the execution of administrative measures and judicial decisions, is to be stopped 
when the Reich Protector objects to them. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(1) The foreign affairs of the Protectorate, and in particular the protection 
of State subjects abroad, are managed by the Reich. The Reich will direct 
foreign affairs in such a way as to consort with the general interest. 

(2) The Protectorate is to have a representative accredited to the Reich 


Government with the official title of ‘‘ Minister’ [Gesandte]. 
ARTICLE VII. 

(1) The Reich provides for the military defence of the Protectorate 

(2) In carrying out this protection the Reich keeps garrisons and military 
establishments in the Protectorate. 

(3) For the maintenance of internal security and order the Protectorate 
can set up its own bodies. Their organization, strength, number, and armament 
are determined by the Reich Government. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Reich takes direct charge of communications, as well as of the post 

and telephone system. 
ARTICLE IX. 
The Protectorate belongs to the Customs territory of the Reich and is 
subject to the Reich Customs authority. 
ARTICLE X. 
(1) Until further notice the crown will be legal tender along with the mark 
(2) The Reich Government fixes the ratio of each money to the other. 


ARTICLE XI. 

(1) In so far as the common interest demands it, the Reich can promulgate 
orders applicable to the Protectorate. 

(2) In so far as there is a common need for it the Reich can take adminis 
trative branches into its own administration and set up the requisite Rei h 
authorities. 

(3) The Reich Government can take measures necessary for the main- 
tenance of law and order. 


ARTICLE XII. , 

The law now in force in Bohemia and Moravia remains valid except in so 
far as it contradicts the spirit of the protection undertaken by the German 
Reich. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
The Reich Minister of the Interior promulgates, in agreement with the 


other competent Ministers, the legal and administrative rules necessary for the 
execution and amplification of this proclamation. 





NOTES TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT RE THE 
ANNEXATION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


THE FRENCH NOTE. 
THE following is the text of the French Government’s Note of March 15 
to the German Government stating their attitude to the annexation o! 
Czecho-Slovakia. 





II 


‘ By a letter dated March 15, 1939, the German Ambassador com- 
municated to the French Foreign Minister the text of an agreement con- 
cluded on the night of March 14-15 between the Fiihrer-Chancellor and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Reich on the one hand and the 
President and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
on the other. 

‘In the same communication it was stated that German troops had 
crossed the Czech frontier at six o’clock in the morning and that the 
necessary measures had been taken to prevent all resistance and all 
effusion of blood and to allow the occupation and pacification of the 
territory to be effected in order and tranquillity. 

‘“The French Ambassador has the honour to inform the German 
Foreign Minister of the French Government’s categorical protest against 
the measures indicated in the communication of Count Welczeck [the 
German Ambassador in Paris}. 

“The French Government consider, in fact, that the Reich Govern- 
ment’s action against Czecho-Slovakia constitutes a flagrant violation of 
the letter and the spirit of the Agreements signed in Munich on September 
29, 1938. 

‘“ The circumstances in which the agreement of March 15 was imposed 
on the heads of the Czecho-Slovak Republic cannot be regarded by the 
French Government as consecrating de jure the state of affairs registered 
in this agreement. 

“The French Ambassador has the honour to inform the German 
Foreign Minister that the French Government cannot in these circum- 
stances recognize the legitimacy of the new situation created in Czecho- 
Slovakia by the action of the Reich.”’ 


THE U.S.S.R. Norte. 


THE following is the text of the Note handed to the German Ambassador 
in Moscow on March 19, stating the attitude of the Soviet Government to 
the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia. 

“TI have the honour to confirm the receipt of your Notes dated 
March 16 and 17 informing the Soviet Government of the inclusion of the 
Czech provinces in the German Empire and of the establishment of the 
German protectorate. 

“The Soviet Government does not consider it possible to pass the 
above-mentioned Notes in silence and thus create a false impression of its 
allegedly indifferent attitude to Czecho-Slovak events, and therefore finds 
it necessary, in answer to the above Notes, to express its real attitude to 
the aforesaid events. 

‘(t) The political and historical conceptions expounded in the 
introductory part of the German ordinance [announcing the establishment 
of the Protectorate] as grounds and justification for it, and in particular 
the references to the existence of the Czecho-Slovak State as a source of 
constant unrest and menace to European peace, to the lack of vitality of 
the Czecho-Slovak State and to the resulting necessity for particular care 
on the part of the German Empire, cannot be considered as correct and 
corresponding to the facts known to the whole world. 

“ In actual fact, after the first world war the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
has been one of the few European States where internal tranquillity and 
a peaceable foreign policy were really secured. 
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“ (2) The Soviet Government is not aware of any State Constitution 
that entitles the head of a State to abolish its independent existence as a 
State without the consent of his people. 

“Tt is difficult to admit that any people would voluntarily agree to 
the destruction of their independence and to their inclusion in another 
State, still less a people that for hundreds of years fought for their inde- 
pendence and for 20 years maintained their independent existence. 

“In signing in Berlin the Act of March 15 Dr. Hacha, President of 
Czecho-Slovakia, had no authority from his people for doing so, and acted 
in manifest contradiction with Articles 64 and 65 of the Czecho-Slovak 
Constitution. 

‘Consequently the aforesaid Act cannot be considered legally 
valid. 

‘“‘ (3) The principle of self-determination of nations, not infrequently 
referred to by the German Government, presupposes the free expression 
of the will of the people, which cannot be replaced by the signatures of 
one or two individuals, however high the positions they may occupy. 

“In the present case there was no expression of the will of the Czech 
people, even in the form of such plebiscites as took place, for example, in 
determining the fate of Upper Silesia and the Saar region. 

(4) In the absence of any expression of the will of the Czech people, 
the occupation of the Czech provinces by German troops and the subse- 
quent actions of the German Government cannot but be considered as 
arbitrary, violent, and aggressive. 

““ (5) The above remarks also refer in their entirety to the change in 
the status of Slovakia, subordinating the latter to the German Empire, 
which was not justified by any expression of the will of the Slovak people. 

“ (6) The actions of the German Government served as a signal for 
the gross invasion of Carpatho-Ukraine [Ruthenia] by Hungarian troops 
and for the violation of the elementary rights of its population. 

“(7) In view of the above, the Soviet Government cannot recognize 
the inclusion of the Czech provinces and also, in one form or other, of 
Slovakia in the German Empire to be legitimate and in conformity with 
the generally accepted standards of international law and justice or the 
principle of self-determination of nations. 

““ (8) In the opinion of the Soviet Government, the actions of the 
German Government, far from eliminating any danger to universal peace, 
have on the contrary created and enhanced such danger, violated political 
stability in Central Europe, increased the elements of alarm already 
previously created in Europe, and dealt a fresh blow to the feeling of 
security of the peoples.” 


THE UNITED STATES’ NOTE. 
THE following is the text of the U.S. Note, dated March 21, handed to 
the German Chargé d’Affaires in Washington. 

“T acknowledge the receipt of your Note of March 17, in which, by 
direction of your Government, you informed the Government of the 
United States of the terms of the decree issued on March 16 by the 
Government of the Reich announcing the assumption of a protectorate 
over the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia. 

“The Government of the United States has observed that the pro- 
vinces referred to are now under the de facto administration of the German 
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authorities. The Government of the United States does not recognize 
that any legal basis exists for the status so indicated. 

‘The views of this Government with regard to the situation above 
referred to, as well as with regard to the related facts, were made known 
on March 17. I enclose herewith for the information of your Government 
a copy of the statement in which these views were expressed.”’ 

The statement was made by Mr. Welles, and read : “ This Govern- 
ment, founded upon and dedicated to the principles of human liberty 
and of democracy, cannot refrain from making known this country’s 
condemnation of the acts which have resulted in the temporary ex- 
tinguishment of a free and independent people .. . ”’ 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S NOTE. 


THE Note from the British Government to the Reich Government, 
telegraphed on March 18, has not been published, but the following 
statement was released by the Foreign Office regarding the action which 
had been taken. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambassador in Berlin, informed the 
German Government that the British Government could only regard 
the events of the last few days as a complete repudiation of the Agree- 
ment reached at Munich, and as entirely contrary to the spirit in which 
those who negotiated that Agreement bound themselves to collaborate 
for a peaceful settlement. At the same time the Ambassador carried 
out instructions to protest against the changes effected by German 
military action in Czecho-Slovakia, changes which, in the opinion of the 
British Government, were devoid of any basis of legality. 





THE PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH AT BIRMINGHAM 


SPEAKING at the annual meeting of the Birmingham Unionist Associa- 
tion on March 17, Mr. Chamberlain said : “ Public opinion in the world 
has received a sharper shock than has ever yet been administered to it, 
even by the present régime in Germany. What may be the ultimate 
effects of this profound disturbance on men’s minds cannot yet be foretold, 
but I am sure that it must be far-reaching in its results upon the future.” 

Mr. Chamberlain then proceeded to deal with criticisms of his visits 
to Germany during the September crisis and of the terms of the Munich 
Settlement. He had gone to Germany, he said, “ first and foremost 
because, in what appeared to be an almost desperate eit that 
seemed to offer the only chance of averting a European war. 

“ T have never denied that the terms which I was able to secure at 
Munich were not those that I myself would have desired. But, as I 
explained then, I had to deal with no new problem. This was something 
that had existed ever since the Treaty of Versailles—a problem that 
ought to have been solved long ago if only the statesmen of the last 20 
years had taken broader and more enlightened views of their duty. It 
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had become like a disease which had been long neglected, and a surgical 
operation was necessary to save the life of the patient. 

“ After all, the first and the most immediate object of my visit was 
achieved. The peace of Europe was saved. . . . What was the alterna- 
tive ? Nothing that we could have done, nothing that France could have 
done, or Russia could have done could possibly have saved Czecho- 
Slovakia from invasion and destruction. . . . 

“ But I had another purpose, too, in going to Munich. That was to 
further the policy which I have been pursuing ever since I have been in 
my present position—a policy which is sometimes called European 
appeasement, although I do not think myself that that is a very happy 
term or one which accurately describes its purpose. If that policy were 
to succeed, it was essential that no Power should seek to obtain a general 
domination of Europe ; but that each one should be contented to obtain 
reasonable facilities for developing its own resources, securing its own 
share of international trade, and improving the conditions of its own 
people. I felt that, although that might well mean a clash of interests 
between different States, nevertheless, by the exercise of mutual good will 
and understanding of what were the limits of the desires of others, it 
should be possible to resolve all differences by discussion and without 
armed conflict. I hoped in going to Munich to find out by personal 
contact what was in Herr Hitler’s mind, and whether it was likely that 
he would be willing to co-operate in a programme of that kind. I thought 
that the results were not altogether unsatisfactory. 

“When I came back after my second visit I told the House of 
Commons of a conversation I had had with Herr Hitler, of which I said 
that, speaking with great earnestness, he repeated what he had already 
said at Berchtesgaden—namely, that this was the last of his territorial 
ambitions in Europe, and that he had no wish to include in the Reich 
people of other races than Germany. Herr Hitler himself confirmed this 
account of the conversation in the speech which he made at the Sport- 
palast in Berlin, when he said :—‘ This is the last territorial claim which 
I have to make in Europe.’ Anda little later in the same speech he said :— 
“I have assured Mr. Chamberlain, and I emphasize it now, that when this 
problem is solved Germany has no more territorial problems in Europe.’ And 
he added : ‘ J shall not be interested in the Czech State any more, and I can 
guarantee it. We don’t want any Czechs any more.’ 

“ And then in the Munich Agreement itself, which bears Herr Hitler's 
signature, there is this clause : ‘ The final determination of the frontiers will 
be carried out by the international commission ’—the final determination. 
And lastly, in that declaration which he and I signed together at Munich, 
we declared that any other question which might concern our two countries 
should be dealt with by the method of consultation. 


“Well, in view of those repeated assurances, given voluntarily to 
me, I considered myself justified in founding a hope upoa them that 
once this Czecho-Slovakian question was settled, as it seemed at Munich 
it would be, it would be possible to carry farther that policy of appease- 
ment which I have described. But notwithstanding, at the same time | 
was not prepared to relax precautions until I was satisfied that the policy 
had been established and had been accepted by others, and therefore, 
after Munich, our defence programme was actually accelerated—and it 
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was expanded so as to remedy certain weaknesses which had become 
apparent during the crisis. I am convinced that after Munich the great 
majority of British people shared my hope, and ardently desired that that 
policy should be carried further. But to-day I share their disappointment, 
their indignation—that those hopes have been so wantonly shattered. 

‘‘ How can these events this week be reconciled with those assurances 
which I have read out to you? Surely as a joint signatory of the Munich 
Agreement I was entitled, if Herr Hitler thought it ought to be undone, 
to that consultation which is provided for in the Munich declaration. 
Instead of that he has taken the law into his own hands. Before even 
the Czech President was received, and confronted with demands which 
he had no power to resist, the German troops were on the move, and 
within a few hours they were in the Czech capital. 

‘“ According to the proclamation which was read out in Prague 
yesterday Bohemia and Moravia have been annexed to the German 
Reich. Non-German inhabitants, who of course include the Czechs, 
are placed under the German Protector in the German Protectorate. 
They are to be subject to the political, military, and economic needs of 
the Reich. They are called self-governing States, but the Reich is to 
take charge of their foreign policy, their Customs and their Excise, their 
bank reserves, and the equipment of the disarmed Czech forces. Perhaps 
most sinister of all, we hear again of the appearance of the Gestapo, the 
secret police, followed by the usual tale of wholesale arrests of prominent 
individuals, with consequences with which we are all familiar. 


‘Every man and woman in this country who remembers the fate 
of the Jews and the political prisoners in Austria must be filled to-day 
with distress and foreboding. Who can fail to feel his heart go out in 
sympathy to the proud and brave people who have so suddenly been 
subjected to this invasion, whose liberties are curtailed, whose national 
independence has gone? What has become of this declaration of ‘‘ No 
further territorial ambition’ ? What has become of the assurance ‘ We 
don’t want Czechs in the Reich’? What regard had been paid here 
to that principle of self-determination on which Herr Hitler argued so 
vehemently with me at Berchtesgaden when he was asking for the 
severance of Sudetenland from Czecho-Slovakia and its inclusion in the 
German Reich ? 

“ Now we are told that this seizure of territory has been necessitated 
by disturbances in Czecho-Slovakia. We are told that the proclamation 
of this new German Protectorate against the will of its inhabitants has 
been rendered inevitable by disorders which threatened the peace and 
security of her mighty neighbour. If there were disorders, were they 
not fomented from without ? And can anybody outside Germany take 
seriously the idea that they could be a danger to that great country, 
that they could provide any justification for what had happened ? 

“ Does not the question inevitably arise in our minds, if it is so easy 
to discover good reasons for ignoring assurances so solemnly and so 
repeatedly given, what reliance can be placed upon any other assurances 
that come from the same source ? 


“ There is another set of questions which almost inevitably must 
occur in our minds and to the minds of others, perhaps even in Germany 
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herself. Germany, under her present régime, has sprung a series of 
unpleasant surprises upon the world. The Rhineland, the Austrian 
Anschluss, the severance of Sudetenland—all these things shocked and 
affronted public opinion throughout the world. Yet, however much we 
might take exception to the methods which were adopted in each of 
those cases, there was something to be said, whether on account of 
racial affinity or of just claims too long resisted—there was something to 
be said for the necessity of a change in the existing situation. 

“ But the events which have taken place this week in complete 
disregard of the principles laid down by the German Government itself 
seem to fall into a different category, and they must cause us all to be 
asking ourselves : ‘ Is this the end of an old adventure, or is it the begin- 
ning of a new?’ 

“ “Ts this the last attack upon a small State, or is it to be followed 
by others? Is this, in fact a step in the direction of an attempt to 
dominate the world by force ? ’ 

‘“‘ Those are grave and serious questions. I am not going to answer 
them to-night. But I am sure they will require the grave and serious 
consideration, not only of Germany’s neighbours but of others, perhaps 
even beyond the confines of Europe. Already there are indications that 
the process has begun, and it is obvious that it is likely now to be speeded 
up. 

‘““ We ourselves will naturally turn first to our partners in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—and to France—to whom we are so closely 
bound, and I have no doubt that others, too, knowing that we are not 
disinterested in what goes on in South-Eastern Europe, will wish to have 
our counsel and advice. 

“In our own country we must all review the position with that 
sense of responsibility which its gravity demands. Nothing must be 
excluded from that review which bears upon the national safety. Every 
aspect of our national life must be looked at again from that angle. The 
Government, as always, must bear the main responsibility, but I know 
that all individuals will wish to review their own position, too, and to 
consider again if they have done all they can to offer their service to 
the State. 


“IT do not believe there is anyone who will question my sincerity 
when I say there is hardly anything I would not sacrifice for peace. But 
there is one thing that I must except, and that is the liberty that we have 
enjoyed for hundreds of years, and which we will never surrender. That 
I, of all men, should feel called upon to make such a declaration—that is 
the measure of the extent to which these events have shattered the 
confidence which was just beginning to show its head and which, if it had 
been allowed to grow, might have made this year memorable for the 
return of all Europe to sanity and stability. 

“ It is only six weeks ago that I was speaking in this city, and that | 
alluded to rumours and suspicions which I said ought to be swept away. 
I pointed out that any demand to dominate the world by force was one 
which the democracies must resist, and I added that I could not believe 
that such a challenge was intended, because no Government with the 
interests of its own people at heart could expose them, for such a claim, 
to the horrors of world war. 
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‘‘ And indeed, with the lessons of history for all to read, it seems 
incredible that we should see such a challenge. I feel bound to repeat 
that, while I am not prepared to engage this country by new unspecified 
commitments operating under conditions which cannot now be foreseen, 
yet no greater mistake could be made than to suppose that, because it 
believes war to be a senseless and cruel thing, this nation has so Jost its 
fibre that it will not take part to the utmost of its power resisting such a 
challenge if it ever were made. For that declaration I am convinced 
that I have not merely the support, the sympathy, the confidence of my 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen, but I shall have also the approval 
of the whole British Empire and of all other nations who value peace 
indeed, but who value freedom even more.”’ 


SPEECH BY LORD HALIFAX IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS 


SPEAKING in the Debate in the House of Lords on March 20, Lord 
Halifax referred to the profound shock administered to all thinking people 
by recent events, and briefly recapitulated the march of events. He 
continued : 

“T would like to say something as to the grounds on which the 
German Government seek to justify the action that they have taken. 
The immediate cause of the present crisis in Central Europe originated 
in Slovakia, and it is claimed that the German Government was entitled 
to intervene on receiving the request for assistance of the dismissed Slovak 
Prime Minister. There has always been a party in Slovakia which 
advocated autonomy. That autonomy was in fact achieved after Munich, 
in agreement between the various Slovak parties and the Central Govern- 
ment in Prague. 

“The extremist elements in Slovakia, however, were not satisfied 
with these arrangements, but on all the evidence that is available to me 
| find it impossible to believe that the sudden decision of certain Slovak 
leaders to break off from Prague, which was followed so closely by their 
appeal for protection to the German Reich, was reached independently 
of outside influence. It is said that German intervention in Czecho- 
Slovakia was justified owing to the oppression of the German minority by 
the Czechs. But, as a matter of fact again, it was only very shortly before 
Herr Hitler’s ultimatum to the Czech President that the German Press 
began to renew its campaign of last summer about the alleged Czech 
brutalities against German citizens. 

“ Actually the position of the German minority, which is about 
250,000, would appear, since the Munich Agreement, to be one which 
might be termed of exceptional privilege. Notwithstanding the right of 
option which had been accorded by Article 7 of that Agreement, the mem- 
bers of the German minority were encouraged to remain in Czecho- 
Slovakia in order that they might form useful centres of German activity 
and propaganda, and advice to that effect was given to the minority by 
its leader. It was as a result of the German-Czecho-Slovak agreement 
lor the mutual protection of minorities that the German Government 
obtained the legal right to take a direct interest in the situation of their 
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minority in Czecho-Slovakia. That minority at once obtained the right 
to set up separate organizations, and the Czecho-Slovak Government 
subsequently agreed that the German National Socialist Party in Czecho- 
Slovakia should be given full liberty to pursue its activities in Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

“It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the bulk of incidents 
which occurred before the German invasion were deliberately provoked 
and that the effects were greatly magnified. It must be added in fairness 
that the Czecho-Slovak authorities received orders to act and did act 
with great restraint in the face of that provocation. 

“It is not necessary, I think, to say much upon the assertion that 
the Czecho-Slovak President really assented to the subjugation of his 
people. In view of the circumstances in which he came to Berlin and of 
the occupation of Czech territory which had already taken place I think 
most sensible people must conclude that there is little pretence of negotia- 
tion and that it is more probable that the Czech representatives were 
presented with an ultimatum under the threat of violence and that they 
capitulated in order to save their people from the horrors of a swift and 
destructive aerial bombardment. 

“ Finally, it is said that Germany was in some danger from Czecho- 
Slovakia. But surely the German Government itself can hardly have 
expected that that contention could be seriously entertained in any 
quarter. Indeed, if I may sum up my own thought on these various 
explorations I could wish that instead of the communications and ex- 
planations which have been issued and which carry scanty conviction, 
German superior force had been frankly acknowledged as the supreme 
arbiter that in fact it was.”’ 


He then proceeded to deal with the criticisms levelled against the 
Munich settlement, in the course of his remarks on which, he said : 

“It has also been objected that what has happened in Czecho- 
Slovakia is of no interest or concern to this country. It is quite true that 
we have always recognized that for reasons of geography, if for no other, 
Germany must, from some points of view, be more interested in Czecho- 
Slovakia or South-Eastern Europe than we are ourselves. 

“It was a natural field for the expansion of German trade, but apart 
from the fact that changes in any part of Europe haye produced profound 
effects elsewhere, the position is entirely changed when we are confronted 
with the arbitrary suppression of an independent sovereign State by 
armed force and by the violation of what I must regard as the elementary 
rules of international conduct. It is natural enough that in the light of 
these events the Government should be told that the policy of Munich 
was a tragic mistake. I cannot, of course, claim to correct Lord Snell upon 
an expression of opinion that he sincerely holds, but I can, I think, 
correct him with regard to one somewhat limited observation that fell 
from him. He referred to the policy pursued by the Prime Minister as 
a personal policy. If by that the noble lord means that it was a policy 
to which the Prime Minister had given every ounce of energy, imagination, 
and resolution that he possessed, I should not disagree with him, but if 
he suggests that it was a policy that was pursued without the fullest co- 
operation of myself, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and ol 
every member of the Government, I must take leave to oppose to what 
he said the most emphatic contradiction.” 
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The Munich Settlement, he continued, had been accepted for two 
purposes. “* The first purpose was to effect a settlement, as fair as might 
be in all the extremely difficult circumstances of the time, of a problem 
which was a real one, the solution of which was an urgent necessity if 
the peace of Europe was to be preserved. . . The second purpose was 
to build a Europe more secure, on the basis of freely accepted consultation 
as a means by which all future difficulties might be adjusted. .. I can 
assure Your Lordships that neither the Prime Minister nor I . . . has 
failed at any moment to be acutely conscious of the difference . . 
between beliefs and hope . . 

“It is no doubt the case that previous assurances had been 
broken, whatever justification might have been advanced by Herr Hitler 
on the grounds of his mission, as he conceives it, to incorporate ex-German 
territory and predominantly German areas in the Reich. But in his 
actions until after Munich a case could be made that Herr Hitler had 
been true to his own principles, the union of Germans in and the exclusion 
of non-Germans from the Reich. Those principles he has now overthrown, 
and in including 8,000,000 Czechs under German rule he has surely been 
untrue to his own philosophy. 

“The world will not forget that in September last Herr Hitler 
appealed to the principle of self-determination in the interests of 2,000,000 
Sudeten Germans. That principle is one on which the British Empire 
itself has been erected and to which accordingly we felt obliged to give 
weight in considering Herr Hitler’s claim, but that principle has now been 
rudely contradicted by a sequence of acts which denies the very right on 
which the German attitude of six months ago was based. Whatever may 
have been the truth about the treatment of 250,000 Germans it is im- 
possible for me to believe that it could only be remedied by the sub- 
jugation of 8,000,000 Czechs. What conclusion, then, are we to draw 
from this conquest of Czecho-Slovakia ? 

‘“ Are we to believe that German policy has thus entered upon a new 
phase? Is German policy any longer to be limited to the consolidation 
of territory predominantly inhabited by persons of German race? Or 
is German policy now to be directed towards domination over non- 
German peoples ? These are very grave questions which are being asked 
in all parts of the world to-day. 

“German action in Czecho-Slovakia has been furthered by new 
methods. The world has lately seen more than one new departure in the 
field of international technique—wars without declaration of war, pressure 
exercised under threat of immediate employment of force, intervention 
in the internal struggles of other States. Countries are now faced with 
the encouragement of separatism, not in the interests of separatist or 
minority elements, but in the material interests of Germany. The ill- 
treatment of German minorities in foreign countries, which it is true may 
sometimes perhaps have arisen from natural causes, but which also may 
be the subject and result of provocation from outside, is used as a pretext 
for intervention. These methods are simple and, with growing experience, 
quite unmistakable. Have we any assurance that they will not be 
employed elsewhere ? 

“Every country which is Germany’s neighbour is now uncertain of 
the morrow, and every country which values its national identity and 
sovereignty stands warned against the danger from within inspired from 
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without. During the last few days there have been rumours that the 
German Government were adopting a harsh attitude in their negotiations 
with the Rumanian Government on economic matters. I am glad to say 
that the Rumanian Government have themselves denied a report that 
went so far as to speak of an ultimatum, but even if there is no menace 
to Rumania to-day or even if that menace has not to-day developed, and 
even though it may not develop on these lines, it is not surprising if the 
Government of Bucharest, like other Governments, should view with the 
gravest misgivings the happenings of the last few days.” 


Lord Halifax then dealt with the question of those who had taken 
refuge in Czecho-Slovakia. By the middle of February 5,000 refugees 
had already emigrated, with the help of private organizations, the Refugee 
Institute in Prague, and the British liaison officer in Prague. Others 
had come out since then or had received permits to enter the United 
Kingdom. Instructions had been sent to expedite this work, and repre- 
sentations had been made in Berlin not to put obstacles in the way of the 
departure of refugees, and that the £4,000,000 set aside for the purpose 
of assisting such work should still be available for the same purpose. 
Everything was being done to mitigate the difficulties, but at the moment 
no one could leave Czecho-Slovakia without a visa from the German 
authorities. 

Turning once more to the general situation Lord Halifax went on 
to say: 

“ That leads me to say this: For years past the British people have 
steadily desired to be on friendly terms with the German people. There 
is no stronger national instinct among our people than the instinct which 
leads them, when they have had a fight, to shake hands and try to make it 
up. 

“Our people were not backward in recognizing some of the mistakes 
that required remedy in the Versailles Treaty, but each time during these 
last years there has seemed a chance of making progress in understanding, 
the German Government has taken action which has made that progress 
impossible ; and more especially has that been the case in recent monthlis. 
Very shortly after Munich certain measures were taken by the German 
Government that gave a profound shock to world opinion. Quite 
recently it was to be hoped—although there were Many clouds, over and 
below the horizon—that we could look forward to closer economic col- 
laboration ; and it was in the hope of developing the economic collaboration 
into something wider that we decided.on those visits to which I have 
referred. All that initiative has been frustrated by the action of the 
German Government last week, and it is difficult to see when it may b 
easily resumed. 

“These affairs have raised wide issues, and the events in Czechio- 
Slovakia require his Majesty’s Government, and require other people, to 
re-think their attitude in these matters. Broadly speaking, there have 
been since the War two conflicting theses as to the best method of avoiding 
conflicts and creating security for the nations of the world. The first 
thesis is that which upholds the creation and supports the machinery (0! 
consultation, conciliation, and arbitration with, if possible, the sanction 
of collective force, and involves an invitation to all States willing to 
accept a wide degree of obligation to one another, to agree that an 
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attack on one shall be treated as an attack on all. That has been the 
thesis expressed in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Perhaps it 
is true to say that more precise effect was sought to be given to it by the 
Geneva Protocol, and it has itself given rise to a number of regional 
.creements for mutual assistance between the several Powers concerned. 

“The second, which has been in conflict, has been upheld by those 
who consider that systems seeking to provide collective security, as it 
has been termed, involve dangerously indefinite commitments quite 
disproportionate to the real security that these commitments give. Those 
who took that view were persuaded that States, conscious of their own 
pacific purposes, would be wise to refrain from such commitments which 
might draw them into a war in which their own vital interests were not 
threatened, and that States should therefore not bind themselves to 
intervene in conflicts unless they themselves were directly attacked. 
That is the conflict of philosophy. 

‘] have no doubt that in considering these two theses the judgment 
of many has been influenced by the estimate that they place, rightly or 
wrongly, upon the probability of direct attack. If it were possible in their 
judgment to rate that probability low, then that low probability of 
direct attack had to be weighed against what might seem to them the 
ereater risk of States being involved in conflicts that were not 
necessarily arising out of their own concerns. 

‘“ But if and when it becomes plain to States that there is no apparent 
guarantee against successive attacks directed in turn on all who may 
seem to stand in the way of ambitious schemes of domination, then 
at once the scale tips the other way, and in all quarters there is likely 
immediately to be found very much greater readiness to consider whether 
the acceptance of wider mutual obligations in the cause of mutual support 
is not dictated, if for no other reason, by the necessities of self-defence. 

“HM. Government have not failed to draw the moral from these 
events and have lost no time in placing themselves in close and direct 
consultation not only with the Dominions but with other Governments 
concerned upon the issues that have suddenly been made so plain. 


“It is not possible as yet fully to appraise the consequences of the 
German action. History records many attempts to impose a domination 
upon Europe. But all those attempts have sooner or later terminated 
in disaster for those who made them. It has never in the long run 
proved possible to stamp out the spirit of free peoples. If history is 
any guide the German people may yet regret the action that has been 
taken in their name against the people of Czecho-Slovakia. 

“ Twenty years ago the people of Czecho-Slovakia recovered their 
liberties with the support and encouragement of the greater part of the 
world. They have now been deprived of them by violence. In the 
course of their long history this will not be the first time that this tenacious, 
valiant, and industrious people have lost their independence, but they 
have never lost that which is the foundation of independence—the love 
of liberty. 

“Meanwhile, just as after the last War the world watched the 
emergence of the Czech nation, so it will watch to-day their efforts to 
preserve intact their cultural identity, and, more important, their 
spiritual freedom under the last and most cruel blow of which they 
have been the victims.” 
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THE END OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA: 
A DAY-TO-DAY DIARY 


IN view of the complexity of the events leading up to the disruption 
and annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, developments during the period 
March g-March 21 have been extracted from the General Chronology 
and arranged below in the form of a day-to-day diary. 


MARCH 9 
Czecho-Slovakia 

The Government received information that Slovak separatists were 
plotting to overthrow the Republic. A meeting of the Cabinet dis- 
cussed the situation with M. Sidor and M. Teplansky, who were under- 
stood to have refused to issue a declaration of loyalty to the Republic, 
and to persist in demanding a large loan from Prague, the formation of 
a Slovak army, and the appointment of several Slovaks as Czecho- 
Slovak Ministers abroad. 


MARCH 10 
Czecho-Slovakia 

The Prime Minister dismissed the Slovak Premier, Father Tiso, 
and all the other Ministers except MM. Teplansky and Sicak, and 
ordered the arrest of several officials and separatist leaders, the dis- 
arming of the Hlinka Guard, and the occupation of their barracks by 
Czech troops. 

Martial law was declared in Bratislava and other towns, and a 
curfew was imposed. 

Among those arrested were M. Mach, chief of the Slovak Propaganda 
Office, and Dr. Tuka, the Radical and separatist leader. (M. Mach had 
previously spent 7 years in prison for high treason.) Several centres of 
separatist activities were closed by the police. 

M. Sidor broadcast a speech from Bratislava in which he said, “‘ The 
crisis between Czechs and Slovaks will be settled within the next 24 hours. 
This will be done on the basis of the proclamation of Slovak autonomy 
made at Zilina, and of the Slovak Autonomy Acts. The Executive 
Committee of the Slovak Diet, which met to-night in the presence of the 
former Prime Minister, Father Tiso, who has been set free, have submitted 
to President Hacha a list of the proposed new Cabinet.” 

He emphasized that the new Government would realize in full the 
autonomist programme of Father Hlinka. 


Germany 


Herr Hitler was reported to have received a message from Father 
Tiso asking for the support of the Reich. 

Dr. Durcansky, one of the dismissed Slovak Ministers, escaped over 
the frontier and reached Vienna, where he broadcast a statement claiming 
that he was the legal representative of the Slovak Government, and went 
on, “ I hereby summon all Slovaks, especially the Hlinka Guard, to fight 
to guard the Slovak frontier and preserve order in Slovakia. I also 
summon them to fight for her independence and freedom—the overthrow 
of the Tiso Government was unjust and illegal. Constitutionally the 
Slovak Government can resign, but cannot be dismissed. The Czech 
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Generals who occupied Slovakia should be court-martialled.”’ 

He complained that from history the Czechs had learnt nothing ; for 
20 years they had put every possible difficulty in the way of the Slovaks, 
and they were still trying to bring them to their knees. They would 
not succeed. 


Hungary 


It was understood in Budapest that envoys of the Slovak separatists 
who had recently visited Hungary had been given no official encourage- 
ment whatever. 


Poland 


It was understood in Warsaw that envoys of the Slovak separatists 
who had come to Poland had been reminded that Poland had no further 
claims on Slovakia, and had received no encouragement for their project. 


U.S.S.R. 
Statement on Foreign Policy by M. Stalin. (See U.S S.R., p. 66.) 


MARCH 11 
Czecho-Slovakia 

Following consultations between the Premier and Foreign Minister, 
on one side, and Dr. Sokol, President of the Slovak Diet, on the other, 
a Cabinet was appointed for Slovakia with M. Sidor as Prime Minister ; 
Dr. Sokol, Home Minister ; M. Sivak, Minister of Education ; M. Stano, 
Public Works ; Dr. Zatko, Industry ; Dr. Hrineiar, Finance ; and Dr. 
Fritz, Justice. 

Herr Karmasin, leader of the Germans in Slovakia, told the press 
that the interests of the Germans there had been endangered by the recent 
Ministerial crisis, and “ those interests must be protected.” 

They did not intend, however, to intervene in the Czecho-Slovak 
quarrel, but insisted that their rights should not be touched, adding ‘‘ We 
Germans here are under the protection of our Fiihrer.”’ 

M. Sidor stated that 2 divisions of Czech troops were on their way 
to Slovakia. 

The Prague Government were understood to have made proposals 
unofficially for a settlement of the crisis; 7.e., that the oath of loyalty 
should be given to the Republic, that M. Mach should be removed from 
political life, and that the arming of the Hlinka Guard and other similar 
organizations should be abandoned. 

These proposals were refused, and the military organizations armed 
themselves. Clashes with Government troops took place intermittently 
during the day. 

Leaflets were distributed in Bratislava calling on the people to 
demonstrate “for the rights of the Slovak people,” and outbreaks of 
window-smashing followed, in which Jewish shops were attacked. 


Germany 


The Vienna wireless station continued to broadcast anti-Czech 
propaganda, in the Ukrainian language as well as in Slovak. 
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Poland 

Col. Beck, in the course of a statement in the Senate, said the Govern- 
ment had full sympathy with the national aspirations of the Slovaks, and 
that the only satisfactory solution he saw of the Rumanian problem was 
the complete annexation of the province by Hungary. 

As to Soviet Russia, he said, they sought “ sound neighbourly 
relations and mutual respect for our just interests.” 

He mentioned, “ with satisfaction,” as a positive result of relations 
with Rumania, that the mutual understanding in all territorial questions 
of the Danube Basin had been deepened. 


MARCH 12 
Czecho-Slovakia 

Czech troops were withdrawn from Bratislava and other towns, 
leaving the Hlinka Guard and the Slovak police in control. No dis- 
turbances were reported. 

M. Sidor, in a broadcast, said the task of his Government was to cool 
hot passions and to lead them into united and constructive channels. 
All the extraordinary military measures taken had been revoked, and full 
backing restored to the civil authority ; the Czech gendarmes had been 
recalled, and would leave Slovakia in 24 hours, political prisoners would 
be released, and those who had been taken out of Slovakia returned 
within 48 hours. 

He warned the Hlinka Guard not to interfere with the civil 
authorities. 


M. Sidor ordered the closing of the frontiers at Bratislava. 


Germany 

Dr. Durcansky again broadcast from Vienna, and declared that 
Prague was “‘ attempting to work with Slovaks who, without thinking 
of our dead and wounded, seek a solution within the framework of the 
Czech Republic. . . .. We require a solution appropriate to a Slovak 
nation. This solution must come. Be patient and resolute. The 
hour of the liberation of the Slovaks is at hand.” 

The Berlin press dealt with events in Czecho-Slovakia under head- 
lines such as “ Bloody Czech terror in Slovakia,” referred to Slovakia 
as under Czech bayonets, and wrote of “ blood sacrifices.” 


MARCH 13 
Czecho-Slovakia 
M. Sidor broadcast a statement in which he said, ‘‘ The decision which 
will be taken to-morrow (the Diet was to meet) will interest not only the 
Czechs and the Slovaks but the whole of Europe. God give us a free 
Slovakia.” 
Six explosions occurred in Bratislava, and six people were killed. 
Father Tiso crossed into Germany at Bratislava, accompanied by 
Herr Karmasin, the German leader. 
_ Father Volosin was reported to have appealed to Herr Hitler to help 
him to keep out the Poles and Hungarians. 
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Germany 


Herr Hitler received Father Tiso, who arrived in Berlin with Dr. 
Durcansky, and discussed ‘‘ pending questions’ with him. On arrival 
at the Chancery, Father Tiso was given the honours due to a Prime 
Minister. 

Reports were circulated in Berlin of violent attacks on members 
of the German minority by Czech mobs or police at Brno, Iglau, and other 
towns. 

The Bérsen Zeitung declared that the Czech incendiaries were once 
more at work, and “ again Germans are the victims of their hatred and 
brutality.” The Hamburger Fremdenblatt wrote, ‘ An orgy of Hussite 
insolence has taken hold of the Czechs overnight,’’ and recalled Admiral 
Raeder’s words as to Germany being the protector of Germans beyond 
the frontier. 

Dr. Durcansky again broadcast from Vienna, denouncing M. Sidor 
as a traitor, and the chief of staff of the Hlinka Guard also broadcast a 
declaration that the Slovaks would fight their own battle, adding, “‘ We 
put our trust in Hitler.” 

It was learnt that men of the 1913 class in Munich and district had 
been called up. Large quantities of troops and munitions were 
reported to be moving towards Vienna and Salzburg. 


Poland 


It was stated in Warsaw that Poland had no intention of influencing 
the Slovak leaders in either direction. The Slovaks were sufficiently 
a nation to have a right to their own mind. 

It was added that Carpatho-Ukraine was an entirely different 


case, as the people had no national eonsciousness. Poland therefore 
advocated the cession of the province to Hungary, as its economic life 
depended on that country. 


MARCH 14 
Czecho-Slovakia 

The Slovak Diet met, and M. Sidor reported on the negotiations 
between Bratislava and Prague, and tendered his resignation. 

Father Tiso then gave an account of his conversations with Herr 
Hitler, after which the Speaker read a declaration ‘of independence. He 
put the question: ‘“‘ Are you for an independent Slovak State ?”’ to 
which all the Deputies replied in the affirmative. 

Father Tiso later announced his Cabinet, with Dr. Tuka as Deputy 
Premier ; M. Sidor, Minister of the Interior; Dr. Durcansky, Foreign 
Affairs; Dr. Sivak, Education; M. Prusinski, Finance; Col. Catlos, 
Defence ; Dr. Fritz, Justice ; and M. Medricky, Trade and Economics. 

Reports reached Bratislava that members of the Hungarian Free 
Corps had crossed the frontier at Rudnok and occupied pesitions domin- 
ating a large area. 

At Kremnitz (a town in Slovakia with many German inhabitants) 
the German S.S. disarmed Czech gendarmes and took over police duties. 
They issued an order forbidding Jews to leave their villages. 

In Prague it was announced officially that Moravska-Ostrava, the 
country’s leading industrial centre, had been occupied by German troops. 
Vitkovice and Frydek were also occupied later. 
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The Carpatho-Ukraine Government decided that the Province should 
declare its independence, and a new Cabinet was formed, with Father 
Volosin as Prime Minister, and Dr. Revay, Foreign Minister. (The latter 
was in Berlin.) 

Father Volosin telegraphed to Berlin for assistance when the Hun- 
garian troops crossed the frontier. Later he and his Ministers fled to 
Rumania, after a clash between his escort and the population in which he 
was reported to have been wounded. 


President Hacha and M. Chvalkovsky left for Berlin, with officials 
of the German Legation. 


Germany 


President Hacha and M. Chvalkovsky arrived in Berlin, where they 
were met by Herr Meissner and Baron von Dérnberg. The Czech Foreign 
Minister at once consulted with Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Herr Hitler later received Dr. Hacha and M. Chvalkovsky and dis- 
cussed the situation until 4 a.m., Field Marshal Géring also being present. 

The Reich Government were understood to consider their inter- 
vention necessary owing to their responsibility—as a signatory of the 
Vienna award—for peaceful development in Middle Europe on the basis 
of the self-determination of nationalities. The Czecho-Slovak State had 
proved to be an unsuitable instrument of peaceful development so far as 
the minorities within its frontiers were concerned, and so it was being 
set aside. 

Large numbers of troops left Vienna in the direction of the Czech 
frontier, and women in the city received mobilization orders reading, 
“On the first day of any general mobilization you must report to . 
address for further instructions.” 

Forty divisions were reported to be in a position of potential mobility, 
with 14 detailed for possible immediate action. 


Great Britain 


Replying to questions in Parliament ve the guarantee of the Czecho- 
Slovak frontier, Mr. Chamberlain reminded the House that the proposed 
guarantee was one against unprovoked aggression in respect of Czecho- 
Slovakia. No such aggression had yet taken place. 


Hungary 


The Government sent a 12-hour ultimatum to Prague demanding 
the withdrawal of Czech troops from Carpatho-Ukraine. 

_ It also demanded the release of all Magyars interned there, the cessa- 
tion of the persecution of Magyars and the grant of the right of free 
organization, the provision of arms to the Magyar civilian guards, and 
guarantees for the respecting of property belonging to Hungarian nationals 
and Magyar inhabitants of Carpatho-Ukraine. 

Hungarian troops crossed the frontier and advanced towards Hust. 

A reply was received from Prague in the evening accepting all the 
demands except that regarding the arming and organizing into armed 
units of the Hungarian population. 


Poland 


It was officially denied that any Polish troops had crossed the 
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Carpatho-Ukrainian frontier, though the frontier forces had been 
strengthened. 


MARCH 15 
Czecho-Slovakia 

The Cabinet met in Prague at 3 a.m. and decided that resistance to 
Herr Hitler’s terms was impossible. 

Broadcast appeals to the populace were made every I5 minutes, 
asking them to keep calm and go to their work as usual, and emphasizing 
that the postal, railway, and other services must function normally. 
“The Germans must be well received,”’ they continued ; ‘ there must 
be no provocation to incidents. The Czech troops must remain in their 
barracks and hand over their arms to the Germans without resistance.” 

The first broadcast by the Prague station was at 4.30 a.m., when a 
message addressed to all army commanders by the Minister of Defence 
stated that German troops would cross the frontier at 6 a.m. and occupy 
the whole of Bohemia and Moravia. The Czech Army would be dis- 
armed, and anti-aircraft guns were not to be manned or aircraft flown. 

The Prague wireless station issued at 5 a.m. the following orders 
of the President of the Republic and the Minister of Defence: ‘“ The 
German Army infantry and aircraft are beginning the occupation 
of territory of the Republic at 6 a.m. Their advance must nowhere be 
resisted. The slightest resistance will cause the most unforeseen conse- 
quences and lead to the intervention becoming utterly brutal. 

“ All commanders have to obey the orders of the occupying army. 
The various units of the Czech Army are being disarmed. Military and 
civil aeroplanes must remain on their aerodromes, and none must attempt 
to take the air. Prague will be occupied at 6.30 a.m.” 

German troops entered the country at four points and Pilsen was 
occupied at once, while Prague was entered at 9 a.m. Brno, Iglau, and 
other places in Moravia were also occupied during the morning. 

The first detachments of the German Army posted up a proclamation 
forbidding anyone to appear in the street after 8 p.m. without permission, 
and ordering the surrender of all weapons and wireless sets, on pain ol 
punishment under military law. 

Herr Hitler appointed General List as Governor of Moravia, and 
General Blaskowitz of Bohemia, with civilian administrations under them, 
headed by Herr Biirckel and Herr Henlein respectively. 

President Hacha arrived back in Prague during the afternoon and 
was received by the German Army with the military honours due to the 
head of a State. 

In Prague, Brno, and other towns most of the banks and shops re- 
mained closed, and Jewish shops were placarded. The foreign Con- 
sulates were crowded with people trying to leave the country, but all 
the roads were closed, and no trains were allowed to cross the frontier. 


Dr. Durcansky, the Slovak Foreign Minister, telegraphed to Her 
Hitler stating that ‘‘ the Slovak people greet the great Fiihrer,” and 
that “the feeling of gratitude that he paved the way at Munich for 
the material realisation of the national principle of an independent Slovak 
State contributes towards reinforcing peace between the peoples in this 


part of Europe.” 
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In Slovakia fighting was reported to have taken place at Boesing and 
Ratzerdorf, holding up the German advance. 

Before the end of the day Slovakia also had surrendered to Germany. 
The Premier, Father Tiso, telegraphed to Herr Hitler in the following 
terms : ““ In strong confidence in you, the Fiihrer, and Chancellor of the 
Great German Reich, the Slovak State places itself under your protection. 
The Slovak State asks you to take over this protection.” 

Herr Hitler sent a reply from Prague the next day, March 16, in 
which he said “ I confirm the receipt of your telegram of yesterday, and 
take over herewith the protection of the Slovak State.” 

In Ruthenia forces of the Ukrainian S.I.C. were reported to have 
recaptured 18 of the 30 villages which the Hungarians occupied the day 
before, and both sides were believed to have suffered heavy losses. 


During the day the annexation of Bohemia and Moravia was for- 
mally effected, with the issue of a proclamation by Herr Hitler declaring 
them a German Protectorate. The text of this is printed on another page. 

Meanwhile, the two provinces were occupied by no less than 19 
divisions of German troops, while others entered Slovakia and marched 
towards the Polish frontier. 

The imposition of the curfew in Prague facilitated the task of the 
Gestapo in rounding up Jews and persons whose political antecedents 
were suspect, and over 5,000 arrests were believed to have been made 
between March 15 and: 16. Many suicides were reported both in 
Prague and in other centres. 

Before the end of the day officials of the Reichsbank had already 
been installed in the Czecho-Slovak National Bank, and had taken 
charge of its gold holding of some 2,500 million crowns, or about {£18 
million. 

Another direction in which action was taken immediately was that 
of the application of the anti-Jewish laws. Though the Nuremberg Laws 
were not at once promulgated the measures in operation in Germany 
were quickly applied, and even before the end of the day Commissioners 
had been put in to direct the “‘ Aryanization ”’ of some of the large Jewish 
firms. An order was also issued forbidding Jewish lawyers to practise. 

General Gajda, the Czech Fascist leader, was placed at the head of a 
national committee set up to create good relations with the Germans. This 
body published an appeal to the people to co-operate with them in 
“ assuring a happy future.” 

The appeal criticized the Peace Treaties, and explained that National 
Socialism was their natural outcome. It then said : ‘“‘ Czech people, do 
not hang your heads. Have no fear that you will not lead a worthy life 
within the new framework. We live in the same Lebensraum as the 
Germans. Therefore the work which faces us for the future can and must 
be a common work.” 


France 


Le Temps, referring to the German coup, remarked that inter- 
national guarantees should not be applied in the case of a State which 
collapsed from within, resigning itself to complete surrender, but noted 
that the doctrine of racial unity on which the whole Nazi régime was 
founded had been abandoned, and replaced by that of “ vital space ”’ for 
the development of German economy. 
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Germany 


Herr Hitler left Berlin, accompanied by troops and anti-aircraft 
equipment. 

An official communiqué was issued in Berlin stating that the Fiihrer 
had taken the Czech people under the protection of the Reich. An 
agreement was signed by Herr Hitler and Dr. Hacha, and an official 
communiqué, announcing this, stated that “ on both sides the conviction 
was expressed unanimously that the aim of all efforts must be the securing 
of quiet, order, and peace in this part of Central Europe. The Czecho- 
Slovak State President declared that in order to reach a final appeasement 
he placed the fate of the Czech people and of the land trustingly in the 
hands of the Fiihrer of the German Reich. The Fiihrer accepted this 
declaration.” 

Herr Hitler promised the State ‘an autonomous development of 
its national life corresponding to its peculiarities.” 

Dr. Goebbels broadcast 3 proclamations by Herr Hitler. The first, 
after attacking the “intolerable terrorist régime of Czecho-Slovakia,” 
particularly in the “ populous German language islands which the 
generosity of Germany left with Czecho-Slovakia,” stated that “ In order 
once and for all to remove these threats to peace and to create the con- 
ditions for the necessary new ordering of affairs in this area, I have 
decided to permit to-day German troops to march into Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

“ They will disarm the terrorist bands and the Czech armed forces 
which protect them, and will take under their protection the lives of all 
threatened people and thereby ensure the foundations for the introduction 
of a fundamental regulation which will correspond to the feeling of a 
1,000-year-old history and the practical needs of the German and Czech 
peoples.” 

The second proclamation, to the armed forces, declared that, 
“‘ Czecho-Slovakia is in dissolution. In Bohemia and Moravia intolerable 
terror against German national comrades reigns. Beginning with March 
15, units of the German Army and Air Force will therefore enter Czech 
State territory in order to assure the safety of the life and property of all 
inhabitants of the land uniformly. 

“TI expect from every German soldier that he behaves himself 
towards the inhabitants of the territory to be occupied not as an enemy, 
but only as the bearer of the will of the German Government to create 
in this territory an enduring order. 

“‘ Where resistance is offered to the marching in it will be broken at 
once with all means. For the rest, be conscious that you tread Czech 
soil as representatives of Greater Germany.” 

The third proclamation read, ‘‘ The Prague Government has given 
orders that no resistance is to be opposed to the marching in of the 
German troops, and that in every case their orders are to be carried out.” 


‘ 


Great Britain 


Mr. Chamberlain, in a statement in Parliament, gave the House an 
outline of the events in Czecho-Slovakia on March ro and following days, 
and then dealt with the question as to how they affected the guarantee 
of the frontiers of that country. He quoted the statement made by 
Sir Thomas Inskip on October 4 that they had a moral obligation to 
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Czecho-Slovakia in the event of an act of unprovoked aggression against 
her, and then said : 

“That remained the position until yesterday, and I may say that 
recently H.M. Government have endeavoured to come to an agreement 
with the other Governments represented at Munich on the scope and terms 
of such a guarantee, but up to the present we have been unable to reach 
any such agreement. In our opinion the situation has radically altered 
since the Slovak Diet declared the independence of Slovakia. The 
effect of this declaration put an end by internal disruption to the State 
whose frontiers we had proposed to guarantee, and, accordingly, the 
condition of affairs described by my right hon. friend, which was 
always regarded by us as being only of a transitory nature, has now 
ceased to exist, and H.M. Government cannot accordingly hold them- 
selves any longer bound by this obligation.” 

He then said that of the £10 million placed at the disposal of Prague 
{3} million had been paid over. There would be no further payments 
till the situation was cleared up. He had no reason to suppose that the 
£3} million had been applied other than in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made by H.M. Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain next announced that the visit of the President 
of the Board of Trade to Berlin had been postponed, and then reminded the 
House that at Munich they were dealing with events and circumstances 
which had resulted from. forces set in motion 20 years earlier. In July 
the Government were faced with three alternative courses. They could 
have threatened to go to war with Germany if she attacked Czecho- 
Slovakia ; they could have stood aside and let matters take their course ; 
or they could have attempted to find a peaceful solution through 
mediation. 

The first course was rejected. ‘“‘ There was not then, nor is there 
now,” he said, ‘‘ any considerable body of opinion in this country that 
would have been prepared to support any other position. We have no 
treaty liabilities to Czecho-Slovakia. We have always refused to accept 
such obligations.” 

The second course was also repugnant to them,,and, realizing that 
once hostilities broke out they might spread very far, they felt it their 
duty to do everything in their power to find means of avoiding con- 
flict ; accordingly, they adopted the third course. He went on: 

‘““T would only say that in the conditions of that time, and having 
regard to the alternatives open to us, I have no doubt that the course 
we took was right. . . . The settlement has not proved to be final. The 
State which under that settlement we hoped might begin a new and more 
stable career, has become disintegrated. . . . That may or may not have 
been inevitable, and I have so often heard charges of breach of faith 
bandied about which did not seem to me to be founded upon sufficient 
premises that I do not wish to associate myself to-day with any charges 
of that character. 

_ “But I am bound to say that I cannot believe that anything of the 
kind which has now taken place was contemplated by any of the sig- 
natories to the Munich Agreement at the time ofits signature. . . . It laid 
down the limits of the German occupation, which the German Government 
accepted. They have now, without, as far as I know, any communi- 
cation to the other 3 signatories, sent their troops beyond the frontier 
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there laid down. But even though it may now be claimed that what 
has taken place has occurred with the acquiescence of the Czech Govern- 
ment, I cannot regard the manner and the method by which these changes 
have been brought about as in accord with the spirit of the Munich 
Agreement.” 

Hitherto the German Government, in extending the area of their 
military control, had defended this as only the incorporation of people 
of German race. “‘ Now, for the first time, they are effecting military 
occupation of territory inhabited by people with whom they have no 
racial connection. These events cannot fail to be a cause of disturbance 
to the international situation. They are bound to administer a shock 
to confidence, all the more regrettable because confidence was beginning 
to revive....” 

He concluded, “‘ It is natural, therefore, that I should bitterly regret 
what has now occurred. But do not let us on that account be deflected 
from our course. . .. The aim of this Government is now, as it has 
always been, to promote that desire (for peace) and to substitute the 
method of discussion for that of force in the settlement of differences, 
Though we may have to suffer checks and disappointments from time to 
time the object that we have in mind is of too great significance to the 
happiness of mankind for us lightly to give it up or set it on one side.” 


Hungary 

The Foreign Minister received a Note of capitulation from 
Prague in reply to his demand for the surrender of Carpatho- 
Ukraine, and telegraphed to Father Volosin that 3 delegates of his 
choosing would be welcomed in Budapest, but that military operations 
would not be suspended. 

He asked Father Volosin to surrender his authority as Premier to the 
advancing Hungarian troops. Father Volosin offered to send delegates 
to Budapest, but asked that military operations be halted. 

It was understood that the troops were invited to march by a body 
called the ‘“‘ Ruthenian National Council,” sitting in Budapest, which, 
as far as was known, had no legal standing in Carpatho-Ukraine. 

The Hungarian commander sent an ultimatum to General Prchala 
(the Czech Minister representing Prague in the Ruthenian Government) 
demanding the immediate disarmament and withdrawal of his forces. 
The General was understood to have asked for 5 days’ grace. 

Reports of fighting in Ruthenia. (See Czecho-Slovakia.) 


Poland 
The Government recognized the new Slovak State. 


Rumania 

Large numbers of refugees from Ruthenia crossed the frontier, 
and 3 infantry battalions, 3 artillery batteries, and 3 armoured 
car sections belonging to the Czecho-Slovak Army also arrived and were 
disarmed. 


U.S.S.R. 
Speech by Soviet Ambassador in London. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 
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MARCH 16 
Czecho-Slovakia 

On the evening of March 16, General Blaskowitz was officially 
received in Prague by the Ministers of the former Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment, to whom he said he had the fullest understanding for the present 
position of the Czechs. They might be assured that he met them in a 
spirit of soldierly honesty, and he expected from the Government a 
genuine readiness to co-operate with him in establishing peaceful, just, 
and happy conditions in which all racial groups could live. 

Dr. Beran replied that the Czech people were united in the deter- 
mination to establish and maintain the best relations with the German 
Army and officials. The General might be sure that his Government 
would work loyally with him for the establishment of peace and order. 

Dr. Beran’s original Cabinet was officially confirmed by the German 
authorities as the Government of the Protectorate under the Military 
Governor’s orders. 


Hungary 


The Prime Minister, addressing the Second Chamber, announced 
the incorporation of Ruthenia in Hungary. The “leaders of 
Carpatho-Russia ”’ had, he said, begged the Government quickly to restore 
the safety of life and property in their country. The Government had 
acceded to these requests, and the Army had now taken possession. 
‘ Herewith,”’ he concluded, “‘ we incorporate this land in Hungary .. . 
and grant autonomy to our brother nation the Ruthenians.”’ 

The Foreign Minister received a Note from the German Minister 
announcing the incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia in the Reich. 
Count Csaky asked his visitor to convey the Regent’s greetings and good 
wishes to Herr Hitler. 


Italy 

The press in dealing with the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, 
explained it by saying that the Czechs had asked to be annexed. The 
Giornale d’Italia said, ‘‘ anomalous though it may seem, the new re- 
vision is quite in accord with the principles of political self-determination 
and economic utility.” The annexation would increase Germany’s 
strength, and Italy, as her partner, could only rejoice at this. 


Rumania 


Father Volosin and his Cabinet crossed the frontier and asked 
the Government to annex Ruthenia. 

The Cabinet decided not to allow any more refugees, particularly 
Jews, to enter the country. An exception was made for a limited num- 
ber of political leaders who had asked for sanctuary. 


MARCH 17 


Czecho-Slovakia 


By the next day, March 17, a concentration camp for political 
undesirables had been established at Milovice, a few miles from Prague, 
and arrests by the Gestapo continued. They included 47 of the Czech 
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social workers, who, since October, had been co-operating with the 
British and American refugee organizations, and all refugee work was 
suspended. 

Other persons arrested included the editor of the paper A Zeit, 
and other journalists. 

The situation of the Jews became serious almost from the moment 
of the Germans’ arrival, as they were at once prevented from leaving 
the country. The frontier was opened again on March 18, but only those 
with visas from the Gestapo were allowed to cross it, and such visas were 
denied to all non-Aryans. Among the latter were 200 wealthy Jews who 
had arranged to leave for Santo Domingo, having financed the emigration 
of an equal number of their poor co-racialists. 

At the same time the process of removing all Jews from business was 
begun, and on March 17 the Prager Tagblatt—hitherto an anti-German 
paper—announced that the “ cleansing ”’ of the film industry was well 
under way. 

The same paper published a leading article, in heavy type, justifying 
the annexation by saying that the daring decision of the Fihrer had 
reconstituted Bohemia and Moravia in their historical and appropriate 
form. ‘“‘ One law is eternally valid,” the writer declared ; “ the right 
of the German people to a Lebensraum commensurate with its numbers 
and achievements, in which it can operate freely, without depriving of 
breath the other racial groups settled in it.” 


Within a day or two of the annexation the Czech Fascist parties 
were reported to have entered into independent negotiations with the 
Germans. This led Dr. Hacha to summon the leaders of the National 
Unity Movement, on March 17, and emphasize to them that neither 
General Gajda nor the leaders of the two other Fascist groups were in any 
way entitled to do this. General Gajda had been received by the military 
Governor of Prague, but this had been due to a misapprehension on the 
latter’s part. Any agreement which might have been reached at that 
meeting was invalid, as were the various Fascist manifestoes which 
had appeared during the previous 2 days. 

The same day the Workers’ Party, the chief Socialist organization, 
dissolved itself. 

Herr Hitler left Prague for Brno the same day, March 17, and there 
met General von Brauchitsch. Later he went on to Vienna. The reason 
for the presence of the C.-in-C of the German Army in Brno was not known, 
but it was noticed that large movements of troops began that morning 
from Prague in a south-easterly direction, and Brno was reported to be 
their destination. 


Germany 

The British Ambassador informed the Secretary of State that he 
had been asked by Lord Halifax to go to London to report on the political 
situation. 

The Foreign Minister received M. Revay, the former Carpatho- 
Ukraine Minister, who made a protest against the Hungarian occupation 
of his country. Later M. Revay left for Belgrade. 


Italy 
The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the indignation of Great Britain 
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at Herr Hitler’s action, remarked that the democracies did not dis- 
tinguish between Germany and Italy, but seemed to regard the aggres- 
siveness of one totalitarian State as a reason for refusing justice to the 
other. Italy’s claims against France were not contingent on any pact 
with Germany. They were actuated solely by the omissions and short- 
comings of French policy. 

The Telegrafo said that Germany and Italy were pledged to support 
each other in their respective policies, but Germany’s aims had been 
easier to realize; that, however, was no reason why Italy should be 
jealous, and she could afford to wait. The strengthening to the north 
of the Alps must inevitably affect the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Italy was a master of the art of waiting for her hour. 


U.S.A. 

The Under-Secretary of State made a statement in which he said : 
“The Government of the United States has on frequent occasions 
stated its conviction that only through international support of a 
programme of order based upon law can world peace be assured. This 
Government, founded upon and dedicated to the principles of human 
liberty and of democracy, cannot refrain from making known this 
country’s condemnation of the acts which have resulted in the tem- 
porary extinguishment of a free and independent people with whom, 
from the day when the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia attained its in- 
dependence, the people of the United States have maintained especially 
close and friendly relations.”’ 

Later he said, ‘“‘ It is manifest that acts of wanton lawlessness and 
of arbitrary force are threatening world peace and the very structure of 
modern civilization . je 

Mr. Roosevelt, at his press conference, said the events in Europe 
gave new emphasis to the need for some revision of the neutrality legis- 
lation, and conferences would shortly be held to draw up some programme 
of revision. He added that his Message of January 4 would indicate 
the general nature of the amendments desirable. 

The Czecho-Slovak Minister in Washington refused to hand over 
the Legation and Consulates to the German Embassy. 

The Treasury ordered the Customs service to apply the same rates 
of duty on imports from the Czecho-Slovak provinces seized by Germany 
as on imports from Germany. 

Dr. Benes issued a statement to the Chicago press containing a 
protest he had sent to President Roosevelt, Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, 
and M. Litvinoff. The Czecho-Slovak people, he said, were the victims 
of ‘‘a great international crime,” and he “ was obliged to proclaim ”’ 
that they would never accept this imposition on their sacred rights. “I 
entreat your Government,” he concluded, “ to refuse to recognize this 
crime and to assume the consequences which to-day’s tragic situation 
in Europe and in the world urgently requires.”’ 


MARCH 18 
Germany 


_ On March 18 the German Government received from the British and 
French Governments Notes which were described by the official state- 
ment announcing their receipt as protests against an “ alleged illegality ” 
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in the German action in Bohemia and Moravia. The statement added 
that the Ambassadors of the two countries were informed that the Reich 
Government were not in a position to accept such Notes, which were 
devoid of every political, moral, and legal basis. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter remarked that “‘ no legal or moral obligation 
can force us to the recognition of British world interests contained in the 
Naval Agreement if Britain seriously refuses recognition of our limited 
interests, and trespasses upon us in a part of the world where Britons 
never had and have not now anything to seek.”’ 

Herr Hitler announced the appointment of Baron von Neurath as 
Protector for Bohemia and Moravia and ot Herr Frank as Secretary of 
State to the Protector. 


Great Britain 


The Government learnt of the economic proposals reported to have 
been placed before Rumania, and Lord Halifax at once took steps to 
exchange views with the French, American, and Soviet Ambassadors. 

During the day the reply of Germany to the Note regarding the 
annexation of Czecho-Slovakia was received, in which the Reich Govern- 
ment rejected the British protest as “ illegal and immoral.” 

Meanwhile, the Dominions Secretary held a consultation with the 
High Commissioners of the Dominions, and a meeting was held between 
the four Defence Ministers, Lord Chatfield, Sir Kingsley Wood, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, and Lord Stanhope. The Cabinet also met for a pro- 
longed review of the situation. 


Hungary 

The occupation of Carpatho-Ukraine was officially declared to be 
completed, but extensive military movements were stated to be taking 
place in several parts of Hungary, many troops going to the Rumanian 
frontier. 

Dr. Tuka, the Slovak Deputy Premier, arrived in Budapest, and was 
reported to have asked Hungary to support Slovakia in her claim for 
independence, and it was believed in many quarters that the Slovaks 
would prefer Hungarian protection to that of Germany. 


MARCH 19 
Czecho-Slovakia 


March 19 was celebrated in Prague, as well as in older German 
garrison towns, as ““ Army Day,” and General Blaskowitz took the salute 
at a review of some 10,000 troops. 

Meanwhile, a second concentration camp was opened near Pilsen, 
and arrests by the Gestapo continued. They included the Prague 
correspondent of the Polish Telegraphic Agency. Three Englishmen 
who had been engaged in refugee work were refused permission to leave 
the country, and other British subjects were granted police visas allowing 
them to do so, but only on condition they did not return. 

Among early acts of the new Government were measures to prevent 
a rise in prices, a necessary precaution owing to the large purchases of 
foodstufis, textiles, etc., by Germans who had come to Prague during 
the week. Retail prices were pegged at the level at which they stood 
on March I. 
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Germany 

Herr Hitler arrived back in Berlin from his tour in Bohemia and 
Moravia on March 19, and was given an official welcome. An address 
was read by Field Marshal Goring, who said that when he returned from 
the Ostmark a year previously something great had happened. They 
had welcomed him then not as a conqueror, but as a liberator. A few 
months afterwards he had ‘again understood the call of destiny ”’ 
and again sent his troops to liberate German land. Again he had returned 
amid the jubilation of the capital. He went on: 

‘“Only a few months separated us from this event, when destiny 
called again, and again you understood the call. When your standard, 
whipped by the icy wind, was raised above the Hradshin, there arose a 
great and secured Germany. The decisions on these three memorable 
occasions proceeded from a courageous and true heart. Now you are 
back again, and have brought with you not only German brothers but 
security, freedom, and glory for the Reich. This is perhaps the proudest 
moment of your whole life. . 

‘““T have expressed to you the nation’s thanks ; but how can we 
express our thanks? It is impossible! Instead of our thanks accept 
to-day in the name of the whole German people a holy oath—an oath 
of no mere phrases, but of incredible courage. What you have won we 
will never relinquish, come what may... ”’ 

Reports were current in Berlin that while he was in Vienna, on March 
17, Herr Hitler received a Slovak delegation which carried on negotiations 
almost throughout the night on the status of Slovakia within the German 
protected area. The delegation returned to Bratislava without anything 
being known of the results of the meeting, but the ground was presumably 
prepared for the declaration issued on March 20, according to which 
Germany has undertaken to guarantee Slovakia’s frontiers for 25 years. 

If the statement made by a Slovak official is confirmed, Germany 
has recognised the independence and sovereignty of that country, which 
will have its own army, its own representatives abroad, and its own 
monetary system. Further, as backing for its currency, Slovakia will 
receive from 15 to 25 per cent. of the gold and foreign exchange seized 
by Germany from the Czecho-Slovak National Bank ; while she will also 
receive a proportion of the Czech war material. As to economic relations 
with Germany, a Customs union will be carried into effect if Slovakia 
desires this. 

The Berlin wireless station declared that “‘ the time of the Western 
democracies is over. The Fiihrer has written finis to the furnace of 
Bolshevism that was Czecho-Slovakia. Germany is the greatest Power 
in Central Europe, and responsible for the maintenance of peace in that 
part of the world. She is entitled to take whatever measures seem to 
her expedient.” 

The announcer also said that the earthquake which shook England 
and France the previous week had turned the attitude of those countries 
towards Germany into one of hatred. 


Great Britain 

Meetings of Ministers were held in London, and among the callers 
at the Foreign Office were the Ambassadors of France and of the U.S.S.R. 
M. Maisky had a long talk with Lord Halifax. 
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In the afternoon the German Ambassador left for Berlin, and Sir 
Nevile Henderson arrived in London. ‘ 


MARCH 20 
Czecho- Slovakia 

More German troops left Prague, but their destination was unknown 
Refugees arrived in the city from several directions, many of them coming 
from Slovakia and Ruthenia. Three trainloads of Czech refugees from 
the latter place were reported to have entered the Protectorate at 
Moravska-Ostrava from Poland. 

Arrests by the Gestapo were estimated to have reached a total of 
18,000, a large proportion of whom were Communists. 

The foreign Consulates were besieged by persons hoping to secure 
visas, but few of them were in possession of the necessary passports 
renewed by the German authorities, since these were only granted after 
the applicant had produced credentials from the political authorities, 
the Gestapo, and military headquarters. 


France 

The Law giving the Government plenary powers was published, and 
the Cabinet met to decide upon the measures to be taken. These were 
reported to include the extension of the term of military service from 
2 to 2} years, and the retention with the colours of men who were due 
for release in April. 


Germany 

Herr Hitler recalled the Ambassador to France, to report to the 
Government. 

A Note was received from the U.S. Government in reply to the 
German Note announcing the assumption of a protectorate over Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Informed opinion in Berlin was to the effect that Herr Hitler would 
not be disposed to let Mr. Chamberlain’s speech or the British protest 
go unanswered ; and that he would interpret them only as meaning that, 
for reasons of power politics, Britain was determined to cross Germany’s 
path in Eastern Europe. 

The Diplomatisch-politische Information, in a special issue, said 
the recall of Ambassadors and the rejection of the Notes of protest were 
not a mere formality but expressed the Government’s mistrust of the 
attitude taken, especially by Britain, towards the solution of the 
Czecho-Slovak question. It continued : 

“At the request of the legal Czecho-Slovak Government Germany 
has cleared up a situation which was intolerable generally, particularly 
so for Germany. She has thus settled a matter which concerns Germany 
exclusively.” 

It then referred to the agitation unloosed in England which, for 
irresponsibility could hardly go farther, and to the attempt to mobilize 
Rumania by lies—which could only be described as criminal—and 
declared that Germany was “‘ amazed that Britain should wax indignant 
in a question for whose origin and aggravation she herself is above all 
responsible.” In view of British action in Palestine in trying to set 
up a system serving her own and Jewish interests and of the attacks on 
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the Reich, Germany must conclude that in her attitude towards the 
solution of the Czecho-Slovak question Britain was playing the hypocrite. 

Britain appeared to assess all agreements and problems only from 
the standpoint of her own power position ; she saw herself opposed to 
every strengthening of the German position and attempted to create 
difficulties for Germany when the latter proceeded to pacify and render 
secure her Lebensraum. 


Great Britain 

The King received Lord Halifax, while Mr. Chamberlain received 
the leaders of the Opposition, and the closest contact was maintained 
with the Dominions. 

The Foreign Office was visited by the Ambassadors of America, 
France, Russia, Poland, and Spain during the day, as well as by the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Germany and Rumania. 

It was learned during the day that the Soviet Ambassador had 
suggested the summoning of a conference among the interested Powers, 
to meet preferably at a place in South-Eastern Europe. 

In Parliament Lord Halifax reviewed the situation in a long speech, 
a summary of which will be found on page 17, while in the House 
of Commons Mr. Chamberlain announced that the Ambassador in Berlin 
had been instructed to lodge a protest against an action which, in the 
Government’s opinion, was devoid of any basis of legality. 

He then emphasized that every aspect of the defence of the country, 
covering, of course, the rearmament programme, must now be reviewed, 
and went on to say that the Government took a serious view of recent 
events and were in consultation with other Governments. 


For statements by the Prime Ministers of Australia and Canada, see 
Chronology. 


Hungary 


Partial mobilization was reported to be increasing, and war equip- 
ment and supplies were being moved eastward in large quantities. The 
troops in Carpatho-Ukraine were ordered to clear the country of armed 
bands of the S.I.C. as quickly as possible. 





DR. BRINKMANN’S SPEECH AT COLOGNE 


WHEN Herr Funk, the German Minister of Economics, was appointed 
to succeed Dr. Schacht as President of the Reichsbank on January 20, 
his right-hand man, Dr. Rudolf Brinkmann, the State Secretary at the 
Ministry of Economics, was at the same time appointed to combine his 
existing position with the Vice-Presidency of the Reichsbank.1 Special 
interest therefore attaches to reports of a speech said to have been made 
recently by Dr. Brinkmann at a meeting of Nazi officials at Cologne, 
before he succumbed to a nervous breakdown. 

_ According to the Agence Economique et Financiére of March 17, 
which guarantees the authenticity of its report, Dr. Brinkmann stated 





_ (1) See special article on ‘“‘ Dr. Schacht’s Resignation and the German Economic 
Situation,” Bulletin, January 28, 1939. 
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that German furnaces had been pushed to a production capacity of 
g6-4 per cent.—a level which could not economically be maintained. 
Yet German steel output in the past year of 19,000,000 tons had not 
been equal to consumption of 34,000,000 tons. The difference had 
been imported, being paid for out of the Austrian “‘ dowry ” of Rm. 700 
millions ; the whole of that nest-egg had now been squandered. Their 
resources in raw materials were of such inferior quality and absorbed 
such a number of workmen as to threaten the national economy. The 
channel of imports was also blocked, since their stocks of foreign exchange 
were exhausted. The volume of imports was almost double that of 
exports. 

Manufacturers had demanded high prices for delivering merchandise 
on time, so that prices were four times their normal figure. The wages 
of workers on the western frontiers were five to six times higher than 
normal; 20 million tons of iron were now hidden away by industry, 
which hoped to profit by a shortage. They were paying as much for 
one gun as they used to pay for ten, and the quality was worse. 

Last year the State had taken Rm. 54,000 to 55,000 millions, out 
of a national income of Rm. 108,000 millions. This percentage could 
only be maintained during a short period, and had reached the maximum. 
The national budget was still Rm. 6,000 millions short ; yet it was 
impossible to borrow further owing to the difficulty of paying interest. 

Could not rearmament be carried out more simply? What was 
the use of guns if they had no shells, of aeroplanes if they had no petrol ? 
Was not the role of the army to assure the safety of the population ? 
What was its use if the expenditure which it necessitated became so 
great that people could not be fed properly and could not entirely recoup 
strength used up in labour ? 

Everyone was fleeing from responsibility. If questions were put to 
the Reichsbank or to the Ministry of the Interior or to the Ministry of 
Finance no one knew anything. 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENT IN LONDON 


ON March 21 M. Lebrun, accompanied by Mme, Lebrun, arrived in 
London on a State visit, and was welcomed at the station by the King 
and Queen and members of the Royal Family. The President was 
entertained at a State banquet at Buckingham Palace, when the King, 
in a speech of welcome, remarked that the toast of Franco-British 
relations had never been proposed with a deeper sincerity than he felt 
that day nor on an occasion more significant. The two peoples were 
united by a consciousness of identity of interests, making the welfare 
of each the common concern of both. 

He firmly believed that this co-operation of their two Governments 
had rendered, and would continue to render, great service to the cause 
of peace. ‘‘ They are anxious,’”’ he went on, “ to do all in their power 
to further a solution by mutual agreement of the many and grave 
problems with which the world is to-day confronted, but they would 
be party to no solution attempted in violation of those principles which 
ought rightly to govern relations between States.”’ 
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President Lebrun, who spoke in French, replied that he felt the 
harmony which existed between London and Paris symbolized “ the 
friendship of two empires whose territories are neighbours on so many 
points of the world, and whose moral frontiers blend together.’’ Later 
he said :— 

‘The same conceptions of honour, of justice, of human dignity, of 
respect for treaties and for the pledged word, the same attachment to 
liberty of thought, of speech, and of writing—in a word, of living—the 
same solicitude for non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
States, the same love of peace—thus are summed up these principles 
(those which represented for nations, as for individuals, the highest 
reason for living). Whenever they receive a set-back in any part of 
the world our public become alarmed, and demand of the Government 
a reinforcement of armaments with a view to strengthening the security 
of the country and giving added support to general peace.”’ 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Australia 


March 14.—Mr. Menzies, the Attorney-General and Minister of 
Industry, resigned owing to personal differences on several matters 
with the rest of the Cabinet. 

March 17.—The Federal Treasurer announced that the 3-year 
defence programme would probably cost between £75 and {80 million, 
and increases in taxation were unavoidable. 

The Prime Minister replied to a statement by the secretary of the 
British Empire section of the German Ministry of Economic Affairs that 
political rather than economic considerations prevented the extension 
of Australian trade with Germany. 

Mr. Lyons said Germany always received most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and where import licences applied Germany was allotted the 
appropriate share. These benefits were largely negatived since 1934, 
when German imports from Australia were arbitrarily reduced to the 
level of Australian exports to Germany. If Germany were willing to 
conclude a trade agreement with Australia similar to those made with 
other countries political considerations would not prevent it. 

Mr. Lyons also made a statement on the events in Europe, which had 
profoundly disappointed and alarmed him. Germany was now effecting 
a military occupation of territory inhabited by people not of German 
race. The peace-loving nations would have to make plain their deter- 
mination that attempts by one nation to achieve wide domination by 
force or threat of force would be resisted. 

““ We need not regard what has happened as yet irreparable in its 
effects,’ he concluded. ‘‘ Behind the acts of Governments there lies in 
Europe to-day the earnest desire of the mass of the people in every country 
for peace. On this foundation the endeavours of all working to avoid 
the catastrophe of war must continue.” 

March 19.—Mr. Lyons, after consulting Mr. Chamberlain by tele- 
phone, said that while the situation in Europe was grave there was 
no need for panic. Events there were serious and disturbing. The 
Government’s attitude was clear, and the United Kingdom could rely 
on Australia’s wholehearted support. 

The Minister for External Affairs, in a broadcast, said there could 
be no security or progress in the world until the aggressor peoples were 
confronted by resolute nations standing with a drawn sword and saying, 
“ Thus far and no further.” That must be the policy of the democracies 
not in some remote future, but now. 

He pointed out that the seizure of Hainan Island by Japan should 
remind Australia that the advantage of her geographical position was 
rapidly disappearing. It was under 1,000 miles from Wau, the largest 
town in New Guinea, to the nearest Japanese air base. 


Belgium 


March 20.—The Government decided to recognize General Franco's 
Government as the Government of Spain. 


Brazil 
March 9.—Announcement of financial and trade agreements with 
the U.S. Government. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
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Bulgaria 
March 9.—-The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 


ment. 
March 15.—The Prime Minister left for Angora. 


Canada 

March 20.—The Leader of the Opposition issued a statement pledging 
the Conservative Party to join with the Government in assuring the 
world of Canadian unity in face of the new world situation. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement in Parliament, said that even 
more regrettable than the wanton destruction of Czecho-Slovakia was 
the evidence a great country had given that it did not consider binding 
the pledges it had recently given, and looked to force as the sole basis 
of relations with its neighbours. 

He said the Government were ready to take part at any time in 
consultations with other democracies. If there was any prospect of an 
aggressor launching an attack on Britain and bombers raining death on 
London, he had no doubt that the Canadian people and Parliament 
would regard it as an act of aggression menacing the freedom of all 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

There was scarcely anything he would not sacrifice for peace, but 
there was one exception—the liberty they enjoyed and would never 
surrender. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 8.—Establishment of Fund for the support of the currency. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

March 10.—The Provisional Government in Peking issued a decree 
dividing North China into two areas for currency purposes, a Federal 
Reserve zone, and a “‘ bandit zone.”’ The first consisted of rr towns in 
Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, and Honan, where it was illegal to use the old 
currency from March 11 onward. All other places were in the bandit 
zone, to which the Federal Reserve currency would be extended after 
the “ extension of Japanese military operations.” 

Japanese official statement ve the British support for the Chinese 
currency. (See Japan.) 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

March 8.—The Japanese raided several towns in Kansu, including 
Yungchang, in the extreme north-west, Ninghsia, on the Yellow River, 
and Pingliang, and also bombed Sianfu. 

March 9.—Sianfu was again raided, and about 150 people killed. 
An English Mission hospital was badly damaged. 

March 10.—The Japanese Army authorities in Tsinan announced 
that they would shoot all Chinese boys between 12 and 18 in any village 
in Shantung where guerillas were captured or discovered. 

__ March 12.—The Japanese raided several towns on the Yellow River 
in Shensi, and places on the Lunghai railway. 
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March 15.—Sianfu was bombed by 8 Japanese squadrons and the 
Government offices badly damaged. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


March 6.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of a large area between 
Lake Poyang and Yochow, isolating the Japanese forces at Yoyang. 

March 7.—The Japanese captured Paoying, on the Grand Canal, 
Guerilla fighting was reported in the Shanghai area. 

March 8.—Japanese forces were reported to be crossing the Han 
River in large numbers, after taking Chungsiang. They were alleged to 
be using poison gas on a large scale in their advance towards Ichang, 
killing 1,000 men. 

March 9.—A series of raids on Ichang by 45 aeroplanes was reported 
to have caused nearly 400 deaths and the wounding of about 4,000 
people. 

The Chinese claimed to have brought the Japanese advance on the 
Han River to a standstill by strong counter attacks on a wide front, and 
to have recaptured Chungsiang. 

Many raids were made on towns in Hupeh. On the Kiangsu coast 
Japanese naval forces captured Fowning. 

March 10.—The Chinese claimed that they had forced the Japanese 
who had crossed the Han river north of Chungsiang to retire, abandoning 
armoured cars and much ammunition. 

March 12.—The Japanese captured a village opposite Shayang, 
on the Han River, only 35 miles from Shasi. 

Fighting occurred on the outskirts of Shanghai between guerillas and 


Chinese troops sent there by the Nanking Reformed Government. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


March 10.—At Tientsin the British and French authorities adopted 
special measures for the control of persons within the Municipal areas, 
to maintain peace and order. 

Japanese statement ve currency question. (See Japan.) 

March 13.—The Japanese at Tientsin, replying to British and 
French protests against the barricading of the Concessions, said the fences 
had been erected in “ self-defence,’ because the foreign areas were being 
used by anti-Japanese elements operating behind the Japanese lines. 
They also accused the Concession authorities of ‘‘ insincerity.’’ (No anti- 
Japanese outrage had occurred in the British Concession.) 

The Japanese Government received representations on the new 
currency regulations from the British, French, and U.S. Governments. 
These were understood to point out that, while the regulations assimilated 
the new North China currency to Japan’s at the official rate of exchange, 
trade was actually being done at rates 40 per cent. lower. 

The change also upset existing contracts. 

It was stated semi-officially in Peking that the Japanese would not 
enforce the export regulations fully, but would grant a month’s grace for 
the fulfilment of export contracts made before March ro. 

March 17.—The British Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai issued 
an emphatic protest against the introduction of new currency regulations 
in North China by Japan. 
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Czecho-Slovakia 


March 7.—The Government were reported to have accepted a demand 
of the German Government for the delivery to the Reichsbank of gold 
in the National Bank proportionate to the number of inhabitants in the 
territory ceded to Germany—about 23 per cent. of the total. 

At Hust the barracks of the Ukrainian Nationalist organization, the 
S.I.C., were searched for stolen arms by troops of the Czecho-Slovak 
Army, and then occupied. (The arms had disappeared from the Regular 
Army barracks.) 

March 15.—Announcement by the Prague Government of the 
occupation by the German Army. (See page 28.) 


Denmark 


March to.—Parliament passed a Bill empowering the Government 
to raise an internal loan of 25 million kroner for increasing the reserves of 
raw materials, fuel, etc., and hastening the re-equipment of the Army 
and Navy. 

March 11.—Varliament passed a Bill abolishing the Upper House 
and was then dissolved. The Elections were fixed for April 3. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 7.—The National Council of the Socialist Party met in 
Paris, and showed a marked division of opinion on the pacific issue. By 
4,218 votes to 3,140 the Council approved the calling of an international 
conference to discuss disarmament provided certain conditions were 
fulfilled. (The 3,140 “ pacifists ’’ favoured the calling of the conference 
without any conditions whatever.) 

March 9.—M. Daladier announced in the Senate that plans were 
ready for a reorganization of national defence, and a Bill was debated 
providing for modifications in the system of recruiting. The rapporteur 
stated that it would provide an increase in the army strength which was 
needed because the Maginot Line was undermanned by 20 per cent. and 
because, in the event of war, the front would extend from the North Sea 
to the Tunisian frontier. 

M. Daladier said that France had no territorial ambition of any kind, 
but she was resolved neither to yield a single piece of her territory nor 
to abandon her rights, whatever the difficulties she might be called on 
to face. 

March 14.—The Chamber approved unanimously a Bill for providing 
old-age pensions for people 60 years old whose income did not exceed 
6,000 francs. The cost was estimated at 5,000 millions (£28 million). 

March 18.—The Chamber adopted the Special Powers Bill by 321 
votes to 264. M. Daladier declared that there were no other means by 
which he could cope with the situation, and said ‘I will take without 
delay grave military measures. I will also take extremely important 
economic measures. I intend to ask all Frenchmen to do more work. 
We must also adopt financial measures which will weigh heavily.”” The 
time for speech was past. 

He admitted that the General Election might be postponed, since 
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‘“T am not sure that a country which is Germany’s neighbour would 
have the right to have a general election.” 

Manceuvres were carried out in the Strasbourg area in the presence 
of the Chief of the General Staff. 

March 19.—A military conference was held at Strasbourg, under 
General Gamelin, who, in a speech at the Hotel de Ville, said they would 
never submit to the law of the jungle, if there were any risk of its again 
becoming the law of humanity. 

The Senate adopted the Special Powers Bill by 286 votes to 17. 
M. Daladier pointed out that since they had proved to the world, in 
September, their desire for peace they were all the better qualified 
“to say to-day that we are in the last ditch, which we intend to hold to 
the last man.” 

He had been asked why he did not broaden the scope of the Cabinet 
The answer was that he had no time to spend on negotiations of that 
kind. ‘“‘ We have got to show Europe that we are standing with our 
backs to the wall. We are embarking on a hard task, that of ensuring 
the safety of the country and the salvation of the Republic.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 7.—Twenty-four Spanish Republican leaders arrived at 
Toulouse. They included the founder of the International Brigade, the 
Chief of the Air Force, and the commander of the army of the Ebro. 
Dr. Negrin and Sefior del Vayo arrived in Paris. 

An official trade mission left for Berlin. An agreement with Czecho- 
Slovakia modifying the terms of the Trade Treaty of 1928 was initialled 


in Paris. It was necessitated by the cession of the Sudeten territory. 

March 8.—Several more Spanish Republicans arrived at Marseilles, 
including Sefiora Ibarruri and General Garcia. 

The Chamber Finance Committee approved the Government’s 
request for an additional credit of 150 million francs (£830,000) for main- 
taining the Spanish refugees, of whom there were estimated to be nearly 
450,000 in France. The Committee estimated that they were costing 
the country 7,200,000 francs a day. 

M. Bonnet informed the Committee that Russia had refused to admit 
any, but Mexico had signified her readiness to receive a substantial number 
if their passages were paid. Great Britain would admit individual 
refugees and certain political leaders, but reserved the right to examine 
each case. The U.S.A. had fixed the quota for them at 350 persons 
a year. 

Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. had all offered to contribute 
in money and kind towards the refugees’ support. 

March t0.—Some 300,000 of the Spanish refugees were classified by 
the French authorities as suitable for repatriation, but intimation was 
received from General Franco that he was unable to admit them for the 
present, owing to transport difficulties, and could not feed them while 
the shortage of supplies in Catalonia and in Madrid continued. 

The local authorities ascertained that about 10,000 of the refugees 
had criminal records, and that another 30,000 belonged to unions outlawed 
by the decree dealing with political responsibilities. 

March 12.—The President of the Republic received an open letter 
from over 200 professors of Paris University asking him to use all his 
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influence to keep the Empire intact, maintain the French interests in the 
problems of Europe, and see that there was no question of renouncing 
French friendships abroad. 

At a meeting in Paris of the Italian anti-Fascist Popular Union the 
Secretary-General attacked the Italian claims on France. As far as 
Tunisia was concerned, he said, the 100,000 Italians there had more bread 
and more liberty than their 40 million compatriots in Italy. 

He pointed out that only about 3,000 Italians, out of 800,000 living 
in France, had responded to Count Ciano’s invitation to return to Italy. 

Signor Garibaldi, speaking at a dinner of Italian ex-Service men in 
Paris, said that when they heard that threatening shouts were being 
raised across the Alps, and saw that people were trying to sow the evil 
seed of strife, they felt it their duty not to remain silent, and “ we have 
not hesitated to stand up against the danger which, while menacing the 
peace of the world, threatens to compromise and destroy the indepen- 
dence of our fatherland—the German danger.” 

March 14.—The repatriation of Spanish militiamen began, and some 
2,000 left for Hendaye. 

March 16.—Arrival of Marshal Pétain in Spain, and question of 
settling problems outstanding between France and Spain. (See Spain. 
External Affairs.) 

March 17.—M. Daladier closed a debate in the Chamber on a Govern- 
ment request for a grant of special powers till November 30, by declaring 
that it was doing no harm to democratic institutions to say that they must 
be in a state to resist dictators, whose force came from rapidity and 
secrecy, by giving the democratic institutions at least an equal chance. 

He said he could not explain the military measures he had considered 
necessary, but wished to be free to act quickly. Everything must now 
be subordinated to the safety of the nation, and he went on, “ I wish to 
add that I shall not yield to force or cunning a single one of our rights 
or an acre of our territory.” 

Afterwards the Finance Committee of the Chamber, by 26 votes to 
17, approved the Government’s demand for special powers, after hearing 
a statement by the Premier. 

March 18.—The Agence Economique et Financiére published a 
summary of a speech made not long previously at Cologne by Dr. 
Brinkmann, on the subject of Nazi economics. (See Special Note.) 

The Government transmitted to the German Government a 
Note refusing to recognize the legality of the annexation of Czecho- 
Slovakia. (See Special Note.) 

M. Bonnet received the British, Polish, and Russian Ambassadors, 
and the Ministers of Rumania and Lithuania. 

March 19.—Publication by Casablanca paper of statement by Spanish 
Governor of Morocco. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 10.—It was announced in Vienna that a general amnesty 
would be granted, on the anniversary of the Amschluss, to nearly all the 
non-Jewish political prisoners in concentration camps, and that 300 would 
leave Dachau the next day. 
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March 12.—Heldengedenktag was celebrated in Berlin at a ceremony 
attended by Herr Hitler at which the C.-in-C. of the Navy spoke. He 
said Germany needed a new, true peace, a peace of justice and honour, a 
peace without hate. The world also needed peace. A weak Germany 
could not maintain it, so a strong Germany had won it. 

There were not wanting signs, however, that mischievous hands 
were attempting by every means to undermine this new peace. A new 
armaments race had begun, the gigantic measure of which, in conjunction 
with irresponsible war agitation, was apt seriously to endanger what had 
been won with so much effort. 

They could be neither silent nor inactive when, without any justi- 
fication, Germany was represented as being the single reason for the 
armaments measure, and as alone possessing the intention to attack her 
neighbours. What Germany wanted and needed was peace, and this was 
not just talk, it was proved by many examples. She required for recon- 
structive work a quiet development extending over many years. 

But as the armaments tempo of others had been accelerated Germany 
must continue to think of her security. The armed forces would be 
strengthened, and where an advantage had been gained it would be held, 
and where there was leeway it would be made up. 

Germany was the protector of all Germans within and without the 
frontiers. 

March 18.—Report of speech by Dr. Brinkmann on Nazi economics. 
(See Special Note.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 9.—Mr. Hore-Belisha was accused of an “ aggressiveness 
compounded of nervousness and bluff’’ by commentators in Berlin on 
his speech on the Army Estimates. 

March 10.—Opinion in Berlin was critical of Lord Halifax’s declara- 
tion ve British shipping in Spanish waters, and it was maintained that the 
threat of reprisals had no support in international law. General Franco, 
having been recognized, exercised full sovereignty over all Spanish 
territory, including territorial waters. 

The D.A.Z. declared that the Spanish Reds were criminals, and any 
ship approaching their coast was therefore trying either to help the 
criminals of Valencia or Madrid or to enable them to escape from their 
proper judges. The Spanish Nationalist sea-police was entitled to sink 
such ships without warning as soon as they entered territorial waters. 

The Angriff considered that it was the threatened use of submarines 
which had acted on Britain as if ‘‘ someone had suddenly stamped on her 
corns.” The writer admitted that the chief naval Powers had condemned 
by treaty the practice of sinking without warning, but added : “‘ General 
Franco has a shorter method. His U-boats will sink at sight any vessel 
which attempts to penetrate the 3-mile limit.” 

March 12.—Dr. Ley, speaking in Munich, declared that, in spite of the 
Nazi successes of the past 6 years, Germany could not be free until she had 
obtained more territory for her people, and added, ‘‘ Now, with Adolf 
Hitler for our Leader, we are in a position to take the great opportunity 
which fortune has sent us.” 

To-day 40 million Englishmen ruled 470 million people, 40 million 
Frenchmen ruled 200 millions, and 40 million Russians ruled the whole 
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of Asia. ‘‘ We are at least equals of English and French and Russians,’’ 
he declared, “‘ and we ought to receive the same rights as they. But now, 
led by Hitler, we shall succeed in getting our place in the sun.” 

Later he said, “‘ There can be no compromise. If the Jews succeed 
in cheating us the repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles will be child’s 
play to what we willthen do. Then the Jews throughout the world must 
be destroyed. . . . The disparity between land and population in our 
country must be solved immediately. The solution cannot be left to 
the next generation.” 

Dr. Ley also claimed that Germany was now the centre of the world, 
and went on, “‘ Roosevelt’s entire policy is regulated according to what 
Germany does, and even the Papal election took place under the sign 
of the swastika. Every day in England they all ask, ‘ Where is Hitler ? 
What is he doing?’ The swastika has hooked claws, and they never 
relax once they get their grip.” 

He also referred to the conflict with the Churches, describing Chris- 
tianity as an episode in history, in contrast to “eternal Germany.” That 
he himself had recovered his faith in God was due, not to priests, but 
solely to Adolf Hitler. 

Reference to the arms race, etc., in speech by Admiral Raeder. 
(See Internal Affairs.) 

March 16.—A statement was issued by the F.B.I. delegation and the 
Reichsgruppe Industrie which pointed out that a strong export trade was 
indispensable for both countries. This trade should be conducted in such 
a way as to give the producers a reasonable return, and unhealthy com- 
petition should be abolished through constructive co-operation, in order 
to attain an extension of world trade. 

March 18.—The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that ‘‘Germany will 
throw the whole of her political and moral weight in support of any 
legitimate Italian claims.”’ 

March 19.—The French Ambassador left for Paris to report to his 
Government. It was announced that the Ambassador to Great Britain 
had been recalled to Berlin to report. 

Welcome to Herr Hitler in Berlin on his return from Bohemia and 
Moravia. (See Day-to-Day Diary.) 

The ‘National Zeitung published an attack on Great Britain 
under the headlines “John Bull unmasked — Anglo-Saxon hypo- 
crisy reaches its zenith——Roosevelt’s agitation bears fruit—England 
denounces Munich.”’ 

The D.A.Z. declared, ‘“‘ We are at a decisive point where England 
must decide whether she admits Germany’s continental position or not,” 
and later said, ‘‘ Now that the challenge has gone forth we, of course, 
take it up.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had complained that he was not consulted, and 
based his complaint on the Munich Declaration of September 30, but 
“there could have been no more consultation about Czecho-Slovakia, 
since it had ceased to exist. What followed was no longer a question for 
Britain, but a vital one for Germany, which she solved directly, with the 
agreement of all concerned and by peaceful means.”’ 

March 20.—The Foreign Minister received the Foreign Minister of 
Lithuania and discussed the situation in Memel. 
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Great Britain Se 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 7.—The Minister for War, introducing the Army Estimates 
in the Commons, announced the equipment for war in a European theatre 
of a Field Force of 19 Divisions, plus two Cavalry Brigades and other 
units; the formation of an additional strategic reserve in the Middle 
East—of which the nucleus was the 2 Divisions in Palestine—and the 
substantial increase of recruitment for the Regular and Territorial Armies 
during the past year. 

March 9.—The Minister for Air introduced the Air Estimates in the 
Commons, the largest in the history of the Ministry. He said the ex- 
penditure on aircraft production was equal to {250,000 a day, and would 
increase. For this, the nation was getting a steadily mounting output 
of the best and most formidable machines in the world. 

By April 1 the number of first-line aircraft at home would be 1,750, 
and there were good prospects that the programme of a Metropolitan 
Air Force of 2,370 machines would be completed by the same date in 
1940. 

Four more squadrons had been established oversea during the year, 
making 30 in all, and 7 additional squadrons would be formed to increase 
the oversea strength to approximately 500 first-line aircraft. 

As to the output, the estimate that would show an increase of 150 
per cent. in May, as compared with May, 1938, had proved to be on the 
conservative side, since that increase had been achieved already. It 
was hoped that, as compared with May, 1938, a fourfold increase would 
be reached by the end of 1939. 

In 1940 it was expected that a beginning would be made with delivery 
of machines manufactured in Canada, and the contracts made in the 
U.S.A. were now being executed. 

Dealing with recruiting, Sir Kingsley Wood said it was keeping pace 
with the expansion of the Air Force and its auxiliaries. The quality of 
the recruits was worthy of the service. The response to the appeal in 
June for 31,600 pilots, observers, boys, etc., for entry during the year 
1938-39 had been excellent, and that figure had been passed a few days 
previously. 

The total Air Force strength of 100,000 officers and men had practic- 
ally been reached already. ; 

As to Reserve centres, 33 had been formed in urban areas, and it was 
hoped to organize 20 more in the coming year. In general the re- 
cruitment in the Volunteer Reserve was proceeding satisfactorily. 

For the R.A.F. and its reserves and auxiliaries 75,000 men would be 
needed during 1939-40. 

He also said that the balloon barrage squadrons in London were 
practically up to establishment, and in the provinces barrage defences 
were being actively organized, and recruiting was proceeding well at most 
centres. 

In a reference to the strategic question the Air Minister said the 
value of the counter-offensive was fully recognized, and a powerful 
striking force was a vital component in any sound system of air defence. 
Developments in recent years had, however, reduced the supremacy of 
the offensive and added to the strength of the defensive ; but that did not 
mean they relied on their fighter aircraft and their ground defences alone. 
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March 14.—During a Commons debate on the Army Estimates the 
\WVar Minister stated that production of war material would be increased 
to meet the additional strength of the Field Force. While it was believed 
that reserves for the Force would be sufficient for requirements under the 
existing scheme, the whole question would be examined further. 

There would be a definite allotment of fighter aircraft squadrons with 
the Army, apart from the protection which would naturally be afforded 
by the British and allied air forces. The need for air co-operation with 
the Army had not been overlooked, and would receive continuing at- 
tention... 

Mr. Hore-Belisha also announced that the age for entering the Army 
was being lowered from 18 to 17}, and said a scheme was to be applied 
for encouraging promotion from the ranks. 


March 15.—Replying to a debate in the Lords on air defence, Lord 
Chatfield said that as a peaceful nation they naturally spoke of defending 
themselves rather than of attacking others, but that did not imply lack 
of will or means to strike back at an enemy. 

Their system of Imperial strategy must be founded on secure bases 
from which their armed forces, particularly the Navy, could operate, and 
the most important of all bases was the United Kingdom itself. The 
first necessity for the whole Empire was the security of Great Britain 
herself, and nothing would be worse for the moral of the fighting forces 
than anxiety for the safety of those they left at home. 

He gave the assurance that none of the three components of successful 
defence against air attack—active and static coast defence, passive de- 
defence in A.R.P. and organization of the country, and counter-offensive 
forces, were being neglected. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Chatfield made a statement on the 
country’s power of counter-offensive, in which he declared that, though 
Britain could be regarded practically as a fortress, three components 
of a sound defence system were being closely observed. They were: 
active and static coast defences ; passive defence, including A.R.P. ; 
and counter-offensive. 

The last, he said, was designed as a means to counter by comparable 
methods any pressure which an aggressor might seek to put on them. 
It was necessary that the British Isles should have both armour and guns, 
and the Government had, therefore, an imperative responsibility fully 
to develop coast defences, such as fighters, anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, 
and balloons. But they must not be misled by the obviousness of the 
defences, for other measures did not show themselves in time of peace. 

The adequacy of their counter-offensive force had been carefully 
scrutinized, and means to strengthen it were in hand. The types of 
bombers being delivered were believed to be the best in the world. 

In the Navy, also, balance was being preserved, in the construction of 
ships, between defence and attack. The main thesis of naval warfare 
was that they had to destroy the enemy’s fleet wherever it was. 

Other matters being thoroughly organized were shipping, transport 
and oil supplies. In the latter case he was satisfied that all steps were 
being taken to ensure that supplies should meet requirements and be 
made as invulnerable as possible. 


March 16.—Introducing the Navy Estimates, Mr. Shakespeare said 
that 43 warships had been added to the Fleet during 1938-39, and a 
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further 60 would be added in 1939-40. Two hundred vessels would 
be in course of building, including g battleships, 6 aircraft carriers, 25 
cruisers, 43 destroyers, Ig submarines, and many small craft. 

Apart from this, large productive effort had been harnessed to the 
rearmament of existing vessels, mainly directed to increasing the anti- 
aircraft armament of ships of all classes and fitting more accurate systems 
of control. Heavy though the expenditure was it had led to a state of 
preparedness and enlargement of actual capacity such as did not exist 
in I9gt4. 

He then examined the various possibilities of defeat by direct 
action of an enemy fleet, the menace of the submarine, and the new danger 
of air attack. As to the first, the Fleet was so strong that it could con- 
fidently accept a direct challenge in battle by any probable combination 
of foes, and the immense building programme in hand would ensure that 
their relative strength was not diminished. 

As to the submarine, the time had come for a spokesman of the 
Admiralty to speak frankly on a subject over which a veil of secrecy 
had been drawn, and to give the reasons for the belief that any future 
submarine menace would not be as effective as in the last war. Close 
co-operation which had taken place between the Admiralty and shipping 
would enable a convoy system to operate soon after war began on any 
route where it was considered necessary. There were now in stock enough 
anti-submarine guns for all expected requirements. 

The process of stiffening ships to take defensive armaments was 
begun in 1937, and by the end of 1939 about 1,000 ships would have been 
so treated. 

Over 9,000 officers of the Merchant Navy had already attended 
courses in convoy protection and gunnery, and courses were being con- 
tinued for seamen. He went on to say that even if science had stood 
still, the convoy system would by itself enable them to meet the sub- 
marine menace, but science had not stood still, and the methods of 
detecting, hunting, and killing the submarine were more advanced 
than those of any other country. 

As to the danger from the air, the Navy was being provided with the 
maximum of protection, and he said he would rather be in a battleship 
being bombed than in the aeroplane bombing it. 

Finally, the transference to the Fleet of the Air Arm meant an 
addition which would substantially increase the Scope and range of 
reconnaissance. The recruits entering the Navy, officers and men, in 
1938 numbered 18,000, and the applications totalled 70,000, so the 
Admiralty were able to pick the best. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 8.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament 
that it had been decided to establish a Stabilization Fund of £10 million 
for the support of the Chinese currency. Half of the total would be 
subscribed by two British banks operating in China, which would be 
guaranteed by the Treasury against any loss which might be incurred 
when the Fund was wound up. 

The Chinese Government had invited the two Chinese Government 
Banks to subscribe the other £5 million. 

The Fund was to operate initially for 12 months, but might be con- 
tinued for further periods of 6 months by agreement. Its management 
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would be in the hands of a special committee, constituted in Shanghai, 
some members of which would be responsible to the British Government. 

March 9.—In the House of Lords the Foreign Secretary, replying to 
a Labour motion censuring the Government for their policy in Spain, 
repudiated emphatically a suggestion that they had wished the defeat of 
the Spanish Government and had willed the means to that end. He then 
dealt with a question as to the notice issued of a blockade of the Repub- 
lican ports, and pointed out that in the text of the notice there was no 
indication of any action against shipping outside territorial waters, and 
the Government assumed that action outside them was not contemplated. 
He wished, however, to make it plain that, if action were taken there 
the Government would be obliged to resist it in the same way as they had 
in the past. He also made it plain that they would regard as a very 
serious matter the sinking of a British merchant ship even within terri- 
torial waters, especially if due warning was not given and adequate steps 
taken for the safety of the crew. He added: 

‘“ The instructions already given to his Majesty’s ships direct them 
to give all necessary protection to British vessels which might be the 
object of such attack, and to retaliate even inside territorial waters against 
any submarine taking such indefensible action.” 

Statement by a spokesman of the Spanish Government. (See Spain. 
External Affairs.) 

March 10.—The Imperial Shipping Committee on British Shipping 
in the Orient issued a report on the position of British shipping in the 
Middle Eastern and Far Eastern waters, with particular reference to the 
effect on it of the increased competition of vessels under foreign flags. 
(The report was published by the Stationery Office.) 

The Home Secretary, speaking in London, said there was an oppor- 
tunity now to discover the road to peace, and it was the greatest that had 
ever been offered to the leaders of the world. Five men in Europe, the 
3 dictators and the Prime Ministers of England and France, if they worked 
with a singleness of purpose and a unity of action to that end, might 
in an incredibly short space of time transform the whole history of the 
world. 

These 5 men working together, and blessed in their efforts by the 
President of the U.S.A., might make themselves the eternal benefactors 
of the human race. 

March 11.—Rescue of British steamer off Spanish coast by a de- 
stroyer. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

March 13.—A British Industrial Mission representing the F.B.1. left 
for Germany for discussions with the Reichsgruppe Industrie. 

Lord Halifax, speaking at Sunderland, said it was now often asked, 
‘ Can democracy, having vindicated its imperial policy, run a foreign 
policy?’ So far as the British people were concerned, he had no doubt 
of it. The Government would, while working steadfastly for peace, 
continue to take whatever steps were necessary to give the country the 
strength and self-confidence its position and circumstances demanded. 

While discharging as faithfully as they could their first duty to their 
own people, they would neglect no opportunity of friendly and sincere 
approach to or by the Governments of other countries which might hold 
out real promise of removing misunderstandings or suspicion, and so 
strengthening the forces that made for peace. 
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It was not surprising that many nerves were now over-strained, and 
strained nerves and calm judgment went ill together. The responsibility 
laid on the press was a heavy one, in this time of sensational events and 
rumours, and it was perhaps heavier in England than elsewhere because 
of their complete freedom. 

’ Lord Halifax also stated that the Government were considering the 
problem of British shipping from the point of view of national security, 
as well as of economics, and were concerned not only with questions of 
unemployment and financial loss in shipbuilding, but also at the loss of 
security which would come from the continuance of the decline in their 
merchant shipbuilding and the potential loss of the skill of their shipyard 
workers. 

They were also considering the question of a reserve of tonnage 
which would not be used for ordinary economic purposes, but would be 
available in the event of an emergency. 

He also referred to the view held in some quarters that Britain 
should make herself the universai policeman of the world. Governments 
with the lives of millions, it might be, hanging on their decisions must, 
he said, give the most anxious thought to the question of intervention. 
They alone could have full knowledge of the factors of the case, and, 
“in my considered opinion,” he concluded, “ there was no occasion 
during the past few years when British policy on a major international 
issue could have followed a different line than it did without the grave 
risk of that policy leading to a major European war.” 

As for the recognition of General Franco, the Government had merely 
recognized an obvious fact. 

March 15.—The Colonial Secretary submitted to the Arab and Jewish 
Delegations, separately, the Government’s proposals for an agreed settle- 
ment of the Palestine question. The proposals were open to discussion, 
but not open to be altered in any major respect in any of their main 
principles. 

Soviet Ambassador’s speech in London. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 16.—The Minister in Prague was appointed Ambassador to 
Iraq. 
Issue of statement in Berlin by the F.B.I. delegation and the 
Reichsgruppe Industrie. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 17.—The Ambassador to Germany was recalled to London to 
report on the political situation. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the German seizure of Czecho-Slovakia. 
(See Special Note.) 

March 20.—Mr. Stanley announced in Parliament that an economic 
mission would shortly be sent to Rumania. 

A new Trade Agreement with India was signed, to replace 
the Ottawa Agreement of 1932. The Ottawa preferences for British 
goods which were discontinued were offset by mew _ concessions 
obtained for British cotton exports. 


Hungary 

March 11.—M. Hubay, Parliamentary leader of the Hungarist Party, 
announced that he had founded a new party, entitled the Iron Cross 
Party, to take its place. 
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India 

March 10.—The Subjects Committee of the Congress, by 218 votes to 
135, passed a resolution declaring that the Party adhered firmly to the 
fundamental policies governing its programme during past years under 
the guidance of Mr. Gandhi. 

It expressed confidence in his leadership, and requested the President 
to nominate a Working Committee in accordance with his wishes. (This 
meant, in practice, the reduction of Mr. Bose, the Congress President, to 
a cypher.) 

. M arch 12.—The Congress, in open session, passed by an overwhelming 
majority the resolution declaring adherence to Mr. Gandhi's leadership. 

March 13.—The Viceroy, addressing the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes, advised the rulers that it was now “‘ more essential 
than ever ’’ to watch for and remedy legitimate grievances in the adminis- 
trative field. He was sure they would agree that the more personal the 
form of rule the greater the need for the personal touch. He continued : 

‘ The ruler who would be the father of his people must satisfy himself 
that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share in the benefits of 
his rule, and that an undue proportion of the State revenue is not reserved 
for his own expenditure. The normal sphere of his activities is within 
the four corners of his State, and an absentee landlord represents a con- 
dition of affairs that never easily admits of justification.” 

March 20.—Signature of Trade Agreement with U.K. Government. 
(See Great’ Britain. External Affairs.) 


Iraq 

March 7.—Martial law was declared by Royal decree, at the Army 
H.Q. near Baghdad and the neighbouring district, and a military adminis- 
tration was substituted for the civil power in the district affected. 

Seyyid Hikmat Sulaiman, who was Prime Minister after the military 
coup d@’état of 29g October, 1936, was arrested, and some 50 officers, charged 
with plotting to overthrow the Government. 

March 11.—The plot was reported to have aimed at placing the 
Emir Zaid, the King’s uncle, on the throne, but the Emir was believed 
to have known nothing of it. 

Several of the Opposition leaders escaped from the country and some 
of them were reported to be in Damascus. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 7.—The national balance-sheet for the year, July, 1936, to 
June, 1937, was published, showing revenue at 24,702 million lire, and 
expenditure at 40,932 millions. The deficit of 16,230 millions was 
equivalent to £180 millions (at go lire to the £1). 

March 8.—The Central Corporative Committee approved a new series 
of collective contracts for organized labour providing for wage increases 
in agriculture, industry, commerce, and banking insurance, to come into 
force on March 23. 

The increases ranged from 5 to Io per cent. 

March 15.—The Cabinet approved Bills providing for old age pensions 
at 60 instead of 65, and at 55 for women, and for new forms of insurance 
for married people, further tax exemptions, and increases of wages for 
State employees. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 9.—Count Ciano received the British Chargé d’Affaires, who 
asked about the military measures taken in Libya and troop movements 
in other parts of the Mediterranean. The Foreign Minister was understood 
to have given a reassuring reply, pointing out that the steps taken were 
defensive. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, declared that the armaments of the three 
great democracies, by their size and “ by the evident purpose which is 
assigned to them,”’ had ceased to have a defensive character and had 
become simply and solely offensive. 

March 1o.—Signor Gayda, in further references to British rearma- 
ment, declared that the Italian forces had an advantage in that they had 
served an apprenticeship in Spain and had acquired a victorious ex- 
perience against the men and the armaments of the great Western 
democracies. ‘‘ Italy alone,’ he said, ‘‘ can bring 10 million men into 
action and add large forces of coloured troops to that number. She is 
ready to march at any time and in any direction. Her heart, her arma- 
ments, and her friends are ready.” 

March 11.—Relazione Internazionale, in an article on colonies, said 
the hour had struck for the bringing up to date of the colonial map of the 
world. The democratic colonial empires were made up of possessions, 
mandates, and protectorates, and while the first might be less open to 
discussion, the second and third could be tranquilly transferred. 

The mandates must be “ returned, in homage to those principles of 
justice which have permitted a steady and progressive reversal of the 
peace treaties.” 

The protectorates did not represent an immutable situation, but a 
period of transition. Was it more important to preserve a protectorate 
or to run the risk of war ? 

The only possible attitude towards Germany’s and Italy’s rights was 
to recognize them. If other countries wanted peace by means of force 
Italy and Germany wanted it through justice, and “ justice can also be 
secured in the most decisive way—by arms.” 

Comment on Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech on March 10 was critical of 
the “ British pacifist offensive,” the object of which, it was considered, 
was to convince public opinion that the British Government were leaving 
no stone unturned to sccure peace, in spite of their rearmament pro- 
gramme. 

The Telegrafo pointed out that the problem was much more com- 
plicated than the British Minister claimed it was. The fundamental fact 
which was responsible for the precarious nature of international relations 
was “ the unequal distribution of the wealth and resources of the world,’ 
which was based solely on force. How could Sir Samuel Hoare delude 
himself into thinking that the Italians and Germans could tolerate this 
state of things at any sort of conference which might be arranged ? 

March 12.—Repudiation of Italian claims against France by italians 
living in France. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 16.—Signor Mussolini received Mr. de Valera, who also saw 
Count Ciano. 

March 17.—A number of trade agreements with Poland were signed 
in Rome. 

March 18.—Telegrams were exchanged between Signor Mussolini 
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and Count Teleki in which the Hungarian Premier expressed gratitude 
for Italy’s support for Hungary’s claim on Ruthenia. 

March 19.—The Voce d'Italia published an article to show that 
Italy had gained nothing—except “ sanctions ’’—from her association 
with her so-called friends, the democracies, in the war years, despite the 
fact that from 1915 to 1935 she was practically an ally of Great Britain. 
In 1935, too, Italy had signed a pact with France by which France 
pledged herself to leave Italy a free hand in Abyssinia. This, also, was 
dishonoured, and “ to this day France opposes Italy’s appeal for honest 
treatment with a stiffmecked refusal expressed in warlike preparations 
on a massive scale.”’ 

In her dealings with the Allies Italy’s balance sheet showed nothing 
but debits, and so far, Italians had waited in vain to see this debit turned 
into a credit. 


Japan 

March 8.—The Chairman of the Planning Board told the House 
Budget Com.’ tee that in 3 years Japan, Manchukuo, and China would 
be self-supporting in iron, steel, coal, light metals, zinc, fertilizers, pulp, 
rolling-stock, motor-cars, and shipping. (The Plan aimed at making 
Japan invulnerable against economic sanctions in 3 years.) 

March 9.—The Domei Agency published the reply given by Mr. Arita 
to a question in the Diet on March 6 about the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
He said it formed the axis of Japan’s foreign policy in coping with the 
activities of the Comintern, but went on to say that the Pact alone was 
not sufficient for the construction of the ““ New Order” for East Asia 
and the establishment of Japan’s position in the world. 


Those purposes required the understanding of Great Britain, America, 
and France, and it was a complete mistake to regard the Anti-Comintern 


“e 


Pact as a combination against the democratic States. Japan,” he 
concluded, “‘ is banded with Germany and Italy against the Comintern, 
but that is all; there is nothing beyond.”’ 

March 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman, answering questions about 
the British exchange credit to China invited Great Britain to transfer 
her backing to the new currency which Japan was establishing. He 
pointed out that China’s currency was doomed, because she had lost her 
vital military, political, and economic centres, and had neither specie nor 
foreign trade credit to back it. Since stabilisation of the exchange was 
vital to British trade British statesmen should have a “ clear insight into 
the general trend of affairs in East Asia,” and help to support the new 
currency. 

March 12.—The leading financial paper, Chugat Shogyo, dealing with 
the Chinese currency problem, pointed out that, as Chiang Kai-shek was 
bottled up in the interior, the British decision to establish a stabilization 
fund could not contribute materially to his power of resistance. The 
currency problem in Central China was entirely different from that in 
North China, and any attempt to oust the legal tender and establish a 
new system could not be called wise. Japan should utilize the functions 
and value of the existing currency, and thereby promote her own economic 
advantage. 

March 13.—Protest from U.S. Government against Chinese currency 
measures and statement ve the Mandated Islands in the Pacific. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
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Lithuania 
March 14.—Attack on the Government by the chairman of the 
Memel Directory. (See Memel Territory.) 


Memel Territory 


March 14.—The Chairman of the Directory made a violent attack 
on the Lithuanian Government, and accused the Governor of making 
plans to forbid the “ Nazification ’”’ of Memelland. 

March 15.—Dr. Neumann, the local German Fiihrer, summoned the 
Deputies of the Landtag and informed them that the new Landtag must 
obtain a basic alteration in the relation with the Lithuanian Government. 
The vital rights of the Memellanders would have to be so assured that 
they would no longer be exposed to arbitrary action. 


Mexico 


March 8.—The President received Mr. Richberg, the representative 
of the British and U.S. petroleum companies. 

March 19.—President Cardenas, addressing a labour demonstration 
to celebrate the anniversary of the expropriation of the oil companies, 
described it as ‘‘ an action of self-defence against the capitalists.’”’ A 
co-operative plan had now been submitted to the companies. (This was 
understood to provide for proportionate representation of the Govern- 
ment and the companies according to the past and future investments 
of each, while the Government retained control of the administration 
and direction.) 


The Netherlands 


March 7.—The steamer Aurora was attacked by 6 Spanish Republican 
aeroplanes and damaged while off the east coast of Spain on her way 
to Genoa. 

March 11.—The Government decided to establish a camp for 3,000 
refugees from Germany and then to admit no more. 


Norway 


March 19.—The President of the Storting, speaking in Oslo, said 
that, while they highly appreciated the sympathy which dictated British 
declarations of the need for support of the Northern countries, they had 
neither asked for nor wanted any kind of guarantee from any Power or 
group of Powers. 

They had never believed in guarantees from the great Powers, and 
to-day their faith in promises of aid from them was smaller than ever. 
Their policy of neutrality must be based on their own ability and intention 
to defend their absolute neutrality towards all parties. 


Palestine 

March 8.—Troops searching an area near Haifa arrested 26 terrorists, 
including a known gang leader, and at Acre 15 men were also arrested. 
Large quantities of ammunition were seized during a search of a village 
in Samaria. 
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An Arab and his Jewish wife were shot dead at Haifa, and two Arabs 
were seriously wounded by others at Jaffa. Two Jewish policemen were 
killed at Beisan. 

March 11.—Troops engaged a band operating in Transjordan which 
had come from Syria, and killed 46 of them. One British officer was 
killed. 

March 12.—Troops searching villages near Jerusalem captured 58 
known terrorists and the gang leader believed to be responsible for 
sabotage on the railway, and in other areas 10 Arabs were killed, ro 
wounded, and over roo arrested during searches and engagements. 

At Beit Lahiga 30 suspects were rounded up after the explosion of 
a mine on the railway near Lydda. A Jewish constable was mortally 
wounded. 

March 13.—Two Jews were killed by a land mine, and an Arab was 
killed at Tiberias. Other cases of wounding were reported. 

March 16.—Rejection of British Government’s proposals by the 
Jewish Delegation. (See Special Note.) 

March 17.—Rejection of the British Government’s proposals by 
the Arab Delegation. (See Special Note.) 

The National Council of Palestine Jews called a general strike 
for March 20 as a protest against the British Government's pro- 
posals for governing Palestine. 

March 20.—Publication of White Paper dealing with conversations 
with the King of the Hejaz in January, 1918. 


Poland 

March 11.—Col. Beck told the Senate that colonies were a need for 
Poland which the Government took every opportunity to emphasize. 
They had formulated no concrete plan, but he was convinced that when 
the question came up for international discussion Poland would be at the 
conference table. 

A member of the Government party declared that German irredentist 
activity aiming at tearing away Polish Silesia and Pomerania was going 
on in Poland without any hindrance, while the discrimination against 
the Polish minority in Germany continued in every walk of life. Without 
immediate action by the Polish Government the minority in Germany 
was doomed to a slow and certain death. 

March 16.—Some Czech soldiers crossed into Poland, and were 
disarmed, and many civilian refugees also arrived. 

March 19.—The British Secretary for Overseas Trade, the head of 
the Economic Department of the Foreign Office, and members of the 
British Economic Mission arrived in Warsaw. 

President Moscicki, in a broadcast to the nation, said every year, 
every month, and even every week brought them fresh anxieties. The 
nation must be ready to make sacrifices. 

The year 1938 was a year of triumph ; it marked the realization of 
the testament of Marshal Pilsudski. Their strong Army was also a 
realization of that same testament. The basis of their policy was freedom 
and independence, and “ we shall not surrender our destiny to alien 
protection.” 

Patriotic manifestations, in celebration of the name-day of Marshal 
Pilsudski, were joined in by members of all parties, and prominent men 
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outside the ‘‘Ozon’”’ made demands that the basis of the Unity Camp 
should be broadened so as to include all parties. 

It was understood in Warsaw that Poland was willing to support 
Lithuania if the German demands ve Memel should be unreasonable. 


Portugal 
March 16.—A Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression with 
Spain was signed in Lisbon, to remain in force for Io years. 


Rumania 


March 17.—The Government received from the head of the German 
Economic Mission in Bucarest three proposals regarding trade relations, 
which were reported to be as follows: (1) That Rumania should by 
stages cease all her efforts to build up a national industry, closing 
down gradually all her existing factories, and limiting herself to be 
an agricultural country. (2) That her entire exports of grain, oil, 
lumber, cattle, and foodstuffs should go only to Germany. (3) If she 
agreed to these terms Germany would be ready to guarantee her terri- 
torial integrity and the independence of the Rumanian people. 

The request was rejected completely, and a move was made at once 
for the co-operation of all political leaders in a union sacrée. 

Ten classes were called up in the frontier zone. About 10,000 
refugees from Carpatho-Ukraine were reported to be in the country. 

The Government received requests from Carpatho-Ukraine that 
they should annex that province. 


South Africa 


March 10.—General Hertzog, addressing a conference in Cape Town 
of officers of the Burgher commandos, said the outlook was auspicious 
throughout the world, and he believed that peace in Europe would be 
maintained for a long time. Britain, he declared, was rearming with no 
other purpose than to preserve peace; to let people who wanted war 
know that they would be stopped. 

South Africa could not ignore what had happened in Europe—time 
and distance had been so shortened that she was no further from Europe 
than was in recent times Rome from London. 

March 15.—The Finance Minister presented his 16th consecutive 
Budget, showing revenue at {43,780,000, and expenditure at £42,130,000. 
Income tax would be reduced, and most of the surplus would be devoted 
to rearmament. 

March 16.—The German Minister sent a letter to the Union Govern- 
ment protesting against the policy of the Immigrants’ Selection Board 
in refusing to grant more facilities to German immigration in South- 
West Africa. (The Board was independent of Government control. It 
was just reported to have refused to allow 157 Germans to land from a 
German ship on the ground that they were Nazi agitators.) 

March 18.—It was learnt that the German Note to the Union 
Government re the refusal to permit the landing of 157 Germans in South- 
West Africa had stated that if permission were withheld from the immi- 
grants the Germans would “ not be responsible for the consequences.”’ 
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March 19.—Police reservists were called up in order to guard key 
undertakings such as power stations and submarine cables, and in 
Johannesberg strong guards were placed over power and radio stations 
and petrol and oil stores. 

Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 7.—The Communists in Madrid attempted to carry out a 
coup d’état at dawn in support of Dr. Negrin, but were prevented by the 
action of the new Council, which shot several, and succeeded in isolating 
their headquarters in various places around the city. 

General Miaja, Sefior Besteiro, and Col. Casado all broadcast state- 
ments exhorting the rebels to lay down their arms and support the 
Council, whose only mission, they said, was to end the war in a humane 
and honourable way. 

Exchanges of shots were also reported from Cuenca, Albacete, and 
Guadalajara, but in the afternoon the Council announced that messages 
of loyalty were coming from Valencia, Alicante, and other parts of 
Republican Spain, including one from the warships still at Cartagena, 
and another from the Republican Air Force. 

The Burgos wireless service warned the people of the country that 
the great democracies wished to mar the completeness of the Nationalist 
victory. ‘‘ Once more,” -it declared, “they wish to present General 
Franco with the opportunity of being what they call magnanimous—i.e., 
of drawing back from the prospect of complete victory. The traitorous 
word ‘ amnesty ’ is again resounding in the democratic press.”’ 

General Franco, it added, would conquer Madrid as he conquered 
Barcelona: he would not admit one single condition, and the great 
democracies could keep their humanitarian manoeuvres to themselves. 

March 8.—General Franco declared a complete blockade of the 
Republican ports. His Admiralty warned all ships between Torre la 
Mesa lighthouse and Cape Palos that submarines had orders to sink any 
ship, no matter what her flag, which attempted to approach within the 
3-mile limit. 

Further fighting wes reported in Madrid, and arrests of Communists 
continued. 

March 9.—The Defence Council broadcast an announcement that 
the Communist H.Q. at Canillejas, in a suburb north-east of Madrid, 
had surrendered, with 1,400 prisoners. The Council summoned troops 
from the front to dislodge the Communists from the racecourse, but 
3 battalions were reported to have deserted to the Communist side. 

Other radio appeals to the ‘‘ Soldiers of the Republic ’’ declared that 
they had been “‘ launched on a mad Communist adventure while Negrin, 
del Vayo, and Lister lounge in peaceful Paris streets,’ and later the 
announcer said, ‘‘ The Council of Defence was founded to save the 
Republic, not to implant an exotic régime, which had Negrin for its agent, 
and existed to defend the interests of a certain foreign Power.”’ 

Communist leaders and political commissars ordered the soldiers 
of their party to leave the trenches in some of the sectors in the Madrid 
defence lines and march on the city. 

On the south side of Madrid groups of Communists made several 
attempts to get into the city, but failed to do so ; they held out, however, 
in several buildings. 
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Clashes between the two factions were reported from Ciudad Real 
and other provincial centres. 


March 1o0.—General Miaja’s forces captured Alcala de Henares, 15 
miles from Madrid, and in that and other actions claimed to have taken 
14,000 prisoners. 

The Communists were reported still to be resisting, however, in 
various places in Andalusia and the Levante, as well as in the northern 
and eastern suburbs of Madrid. 


March 11.—Severe fighting occurred in the centre of the city, where 
several important buildings were in the Communists’ hands. 


March 12.—The Defence Council claimed to have captured all the 
important positions held by the Communists, and announced that “ the 
situation in Madrid is excellent.” 

The H.Q. of the national and provincial committees of the Com- 
munist Party were captured after being heavily shelled. 

The Defence Council H.Q. issued a statement in the evening reading, 
“In spite of our efforts, we regret that some people in Madrid have had 
to go without bread to-day. Be patient. We assure you that to-morrow 
all bakeries will be working and that each person will have 100 grammes 
(34 0z.) of bread, the amount permitted before the revolt. On Tuesday, 
at the latest, the bread question will be in order.”’ 

The Primate of Spain, in a Lenten Pastoral, conveyed a warning to 
those who were seeking to divorce religion from the new State, and pointed 
out the excesses of which the State could be guilty. He denounced as 
a danger States which strove to suppress and absorb human personality, 
and emphasized the ‘‘ duty to one’s conscience ’”’ which religion alone 
inspired. 

Politics, he continued, must bow before the morality which Catho- 
licism taught. The pantheistic State and exaggerated nationalism were 
grave errors which the Church had always condemned, and condemned 
now. Spain must guard against “foreign infiltrations’’ which en- 
dangered the treasure of the faith. 


March 13.—Conditions in Madrid were described as exceedingly bad, 
with a serious shortage of food, and 400 deaths a day. The death-rate 
among children was 12 times the normal, according to the International 
Commission for the Assistance of Child Refugees in Spain. 


March 14.—Col. Casado stated that the Defence Council were hoping 
to negotiate an honourable peace on the basis of an independent Spain 
and no reprisals. 

The Ministry of the Interior published a measure for a purge of public 
functionaries in the “ liberated regions,’”’ requiring all members of the 
local administrations to answer questionnaires regarding their attitude 
towards the Republican régime. 


March 18.—The Foreign Minister in the Madrid Defence Council 
broadcast a wireless appeal for peace to General Franco’s Government, 
He said that, having crushed the Communist revolt, the Council felt that, 
with its authority reinforced, it was interpreting the general sentiment 
of the people in seeking to obtain an honourable peace as soon as possible. 


March 19.—Senor Suner, the Home Minister, stated of Sefor 
Besteiro’s appeal for an “‘ honourable peace,” ‘‘ That cannot be. We 
accept nothing but a victorious peace.” He added that militiamen 
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crossing the frontier at Irun, who, as soon as the results of their examina- 
tion warranted the step, were being sent back to their homes, were the 
best judges of the Nationalists’ clemency. 

The Republican Army’s wireless station on the Madrid front broad- 
cast an attack on Sefior Besteiro, asking him what logic there was in the 
Defence Council asking for an honourable peace when the battle had 
already been lost. There was also a lack of logic in that the Council, 
themselves rebels, had condemned two Communist commanders for their 
recent part in the Madrid revolt. (Senor Besteiro had been Professor 
of Logic at Madrid University.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 7.—Arrival of Republican leaders in France. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

March 8.—M. Bonnet’s statement re situation regarding refugees 
in France and offers of help from other countries. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

The Duke of Alba was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Warning by Government Naval authorities to foreign shipping re 
blockade. (See Internal Affairs.) 

March 9.—A spokesman of the Government, referring to the blockade 
notice, stated that its meaning was “‘ quite unequivocal,” and that, in 


their view, the recognition accorded by the British Government implied 
the grant of belligerent rights. 

He also said the blockade was more justified than the British blockade 
of Germany during the War, since the British Fleet stationed at Scapa 


Flow had seized merchantmen on the high seas, whereas the Spanish 
vessels patrolling the Republican coast were confining their activities to 
ships violating the 3-mile limit. 

Statement by British Foreign Secretary ve British Shipping and the 
blockade. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

March 10.—French classification of the refugees, and reported refusal 
of General Franco to admit those described as suitable for repatriation. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 

General Franco received a telegram from the Pope stating that his 
Holiness was “‘ praying for new successes in conformity with your glorious 
Catholic traditions.” 

General Franco appointed a special Embassy to attend the Pope’s 
coronation, headed by the national secretary of the Falange Tradicion- 
alista. 

The British steamer Stangate was arrested by a warship north of 
Cape San Antonio and ordered to proceed to Palma. She was on her way 
to Almeria to load oranges for London. 

March 11.—The Stangate was rescued by a British destroyer. 

March 12.—The Government, on representations from the French 
Government, agreed to open the frontier to large numbers of refugees, 
reported to be from 7,000 to 10,000 a day. 

March 13.—The spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that the 
declaration of March 8 was a “‘ measure in restraint of navigation on the 
Spanish littoral,’”’ and had never been described as a “‘ blockade ”’ officially. 

March 16.—Marshal Pétain arrived to present his credentials to 
General Franco. 
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Refugees from France were reported to be arriving back in Spain at 
the rate of only 2,000 a day. It was stated in Burgos that the Govern- 
ment wished the problem of repatriation to be considered conjointly 
with others outstanding with France. Refugees, it was said, should be 
returned pari passu with other Spanish property—men, gold, art treasures, 
war material, cattle, etc., should be handed over in like measure. 

There was no reason, also, why the Spanish warships should be 
detained at Bizerta. 

Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression with Portugal signed in 
Lisbon. (See Portugal.) 

March 17.—Sir Robert Hodgson, the British Chargé d’Affaires, left 
Burgos for home. 

The British steamer Stangate was stopped by a warship inside 
territorial waters and taken to Palma. The Stanhope was also signalled 
to stop off Gandia, outside territorial waters, but was rescued by a 
British cruiser. 

March 19.—The Petit Casablancais published a statement made to 
it by the High Commissioner in Spanish Morocco who, referring to a 
possible French-Italian war, said ‘‘ General Franco has already declared 
that he would take no part in such a gamble. We have other things to 
do. We shall, therefore, be neutral unless we are attacked.” 

He also said he would do all in his power to encourage a French- 
Spanish reconciliation in Morocco. At the moment, however, France 
was not loved in Spain ; but that would pass. There was also a feeling 
of hostility towards Italy ; a definite feeling of bitterness. But it would 
pass. 


Switzerland 


March 16.—The Chief of the Department of Public Economy, 
speaking at Basle, said that any country which attacked Switzerland 
or threatened her independence or territorial integrity would have to 
face war. 


Syria and the Lebanon 


March 18.—The French authorities cancelled all military leave 
and confined the troops to barracks ‘owing to the tense situation. 

March 19.—Demonstrations in favour of complete independence took 
place in Damascus, Homs, and other places. 

At Damascus the police had to fire, and several people were killed. 
Much damage to property was reported. 

March 20.—French troops occupied Damascus, after the French 
Delegate had taken over from the Syrian authorities the powers of public 
security and the police. 


Tunisia 

March 7.—Three Spanish Republican cruisers and 8 destroyers 
arrived off Bizerta and were allowed to enter the port by the French 
authorities, who dismantled their guns and placed their crews in a con- 
centration camp. 
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Turkey 

March 7.—The Estimates for the year beginning June 1, 1939, were 
issued. The Budget balanced at £T261 million (£43 million). 

March 15.—The General Election began, for the return of second 
degree electors. (The latter would afterwards return formally the 

5 candidates selected by the executors of the People’s Party for the 

seats in the new Kamutay.) 

March 20.—An official statement on the Bulgarian Premier’s visit 
declared that his conversations with Turkish Ministers had consolidated 
Turco-Bulgarian friendship. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
March 7.—The Senate, by 77 votes to 8, approved the Administra- 
tion’s Army Expansion Bill, costing $358 million. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 7.—The New York Times published a letter from Mr. Henry 
Stimson on foreign policy which Mr. Hull, in reply to questions, described 
as ‘‘ a very constructive statement.’’ Mr. Stimson advocated joint naval 
action by the U.S.A. with England and France in the event of sudden 
aggression—which he regarded as quite possible—by the Fascist Powers 
against “‘ the vital safety of one of the two peace-loving nations upon 
which rests in large part the safety of our civilization—Great Britain or 
France.” 

He envisaged a situation in which the British and French fleets 
would be “ pinned down” in European waters, leaving exposed to the 
Japanese fleet the whole Western Pacific ocean, including Australasia 
and even Western Canada. Defence against such joint action in Europe 
and Asia by the Fascist Powers could only be accomplished by the 
common action of the naval power of the 3 large democracies. 

March 8.—Senator Lewis introduced a Bill to repeal the neutral- 
ity Statutes of 1935, 1937, and 1938. It was referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

March 9.—A Government statement announced that the Brazilian 
Government had decided to free her exchange market for commercial 
transactions and to facilitate the transfer of an equitable return on 
investments made in Brazil by U.S. citizens under normal conditions in 
the Brazilian balance of international payments. 

To aid the improvement of the exchange situation the Export- 
Import Bank would extend appropriate acceptance credits to meet the 
amounts due to American exporters by Brazilian purchases. The total 
amount of such credits outstanding at any one time would not exceed 
$19,200,000, and would be repayable in instalments over a period not 
exceeding 2 years. 

March 13.—It was learnt that the U.S. Government had protested to 
Japan against the new currency measures in North China. The Chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee stated that the State Department 
had advised him that the Government had no knowledge of any violation 
by Japan of the treaty to which she and the U.S.A. were party containing 
an engagement not to fortify the Mandated Islands in the Pacific. 

March 18.—The Acting Secretary of State was handed a Note by 
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the German Chargé d’Affaires informing the Government of the new 
status of Czecho-Slovak territory. 

The Treasury announced that countervailing duties amounting to an 
additional 25 per cent. would be levied on all dutiable German goods 
after April 22, unless it could be shown that they were not subsidized. 
(German exports to the U.S.A. in 1938 were valued at some $644 million.) 

The Treasury also stated that the products of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Slovakia must be regarded as products of Germany for the purposes 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, and the products of Ruthenia as products of 
Hungary. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 7.—The removal was reported of the heads of the G.P.U. 
in the Ukraine, White Russia, the Moscow and Leningrad districts, and 
many towns, as part of a purge of the higher ranks of the police. 

March 10.—The 18th Congress of the All-Union Bolshevik Party 
opened in Moscow, and M. Stalin, in a speech on foreign policy said, 
“ First, we want peace, and wish to strengthen our trade ties with all 
countries which display a similar attitude and do not seek to violate the 
interests of our country. Secondly, we seek peaceful neighbourly 
relations with countries on our borders. Thirdly, we support those 
peoples who have become the victims of aggressions in their fight for 
independence. Fourthly, we fear no threats of aggressors and are ready 
to answer with a double counter-blow any attempt to violate our 
frontiers.” 

The Soviet Union, he said, relied, firstly, on its growing economic, 
political, and cultural power. Secondly, on the moral political unity of 
their Soviet society ; thirdly, on the friendship between the peoples of 
their land ; fourthly, on the Army and the Fleet ; fifthly, on their peaceful 
policy ; sixthly, on the moral support of the workers of all countries 
vitally interested in maintaining peace ; and seventhly, on the good sense 
of those Powers which were not interested in violating peace. 

The economic crisis was aggravating the imperialistic struggle, and 
an imperialist war was already a fact. It was being waged by the 
aggressive Powers, which were squeezing out the interests of the non- 
aggressive States—England, France, and the U.S.A.—first and foremost, 
and these were retreating and making concession after concession. 
“Thus,” he said, ‘“‘ we witness an open redistribution of spheres of in- 
fluence without any attempt to repel them and even with a certain 
encouragement given to them.”’ 

This might be explained by fear of revolution, which might happen 
if the non-aggressive States went to war, but it was not the main reason. 
The main reason was that the majority of these States, notably Britain 
and France, had repudiated the policy of collective security, of giving a 
collective rebuff to aggressors, and had, in fact, taken up the position 
of non-intervention—the policy of neutrality. 

This policy led to world war, and “ behind it,’’ he went on, “ one 
perceives the desire not to hinder the aggressors in their black business. 
For instance, Japan starts a war in China, or better still, against the 
U.S.S.R., or Germany gets deeply involved in European affairs and in a 
war with the U.S.S.R. Let all those participating in the war get stuck 
deep in the mud of war; encourage them secretly ; let them exhaust 
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each other ; and when they are sufficiently exhausted then enter the stage 
with fresh forces—‘ in the interests of peace,’ of course, and dictate your 
own conditions.” 

They had given Germany Austria, the Sudetenland, and then Czecho- 
Slovakia, violating all their pledges, and then began shouting lies in the 
press about the “ weakness of the Russian Army, the decay of the Air 
Force, and disorder in the Soviet Union,” thus pushing the Germans 
further eastward and promising them an easy prey. That looked very 
much like encouraging the aggressor. 

March 15.—The Commissar of Defence, addressing the Congress of the 
Communist Party, said the size of the Army had been more than doubled 
since 1934, and the Air Force increased 130 per cent. They had bombers 
capable of flying at over 300 miles an hour, with ceilings of up to 9 miles. 

The Soviet Ambassador, speaking in London, said there were 3 
fundamentals governing Anglo-Soviet relations: first, that the foreign 
policy of the Soviets had always been a policy of universal peace—not 
peace at any price, but peace based on law and order in international 
affairs ; second, that by reason of her geographical position the U.S.S.R. 
was most particularly interested in the preservation of peace in Europe 
and Asia. Britain and Russia did not always see eye-to-eye as to the 
best methods for securing peace, but it was equally true that at present 
there was no conflict of interest between Russia and the British Empire 
in any part of the world. 

The third fundamental was that the two countries essentially were 
not competitors in the world markets. He looked forward to a material 
expansion in their mutual trade. 

March 16.—M. Molotoff, in his report to the Congress on the 3rd 
Five-year Plan, said ‘‘ the causes for the exploitation of man by man 
and the division of society into exploiters and exploited have been 
abolished for ever,’ and he claimed that the Plan would be one of the 
most important stages in the transition from Socialism to complete 
Communism. 

The Union needed at least another 2 or 3 five-year plans to overcome 
international competition. By the end of the current one, in 1942, the 
volume of industry was expected to increase by 88 per cent., at which 
time the output would be 15 times as large as in pre-war days. 

He also said the oilfields between the Volga and the Urals would 
by then be producing 7 million tons of oil. The Far Eastern outposts 
were to be extensively developed, and made self-sufficient as far as 
possible. 

The Government received a Note from the German Ambassador 
announcing the changes in Czecho-Siovakia. 

March 17.—The German Ambassador handed in a second Note 
informing the Government of the establishment of a German protectorate 
over Bohemia and Moravia. 

March 19.—M. Litvinoff presented a Note to the German Ambassador 
setting out the Government’s attitude to the annexation of Czecho- 
Slovakia. (See Special Note.) 


Yugoslavia 
March 9.—The Foreign Minister told Parliament that the country 
needed years of peace and stability. The maintenance of general peace 
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was primarily the affair of the great Powers ; the Yugoslav contribution 
consisted in eliminating conflicts on her frontiers and in her immediate 
spheres of interest. 

They would preserve and develop their old friendship with France. 
Friendly relations with England were already something unchangeable 
in the people’s life. The magnificent efforts the British Government 
had made in the cause of general peace and appeasement had been 
followed with admiration by the Yugoslav Government and nation. 

Stabie, friendly, and useful relations existed with Germany and 
Italy, and the Government would endeavour to continue the development 
of good and friendly relations with Hungary. 

March 10.—The Prime Minister declared in Parliament that the 
country was tired of talks between Belgrade and Zagreb on the Croat 
question, and he intended to be short and decisive in the negotiations. 
The understanding with the Croats, which all desired, should not be a 
dictate of one will, and both negotiating parties must accept that as a 
preliminary condition. 

A solution must be sought which would realize the Croat views 
within the framework of Yugoslavia and thus make normal life between 
the Serbs and Croats possible, should the Croats still feel that they were 
a separate people, a separate national entity. The solution must also 
be in agreement with the “ real representatives of all the members of our 
State community.” 

March 18.—Dr. Machek was reported to have said that, though he 
advocated home rule for Croatia, he did not want his country to share 
the fate of Slovakia. 

March 19.—Father Volosin arrived in Belgrade. 
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